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It is obvious that human relations is 
very much the fashion in business 
thinking today. Fashions in business 
thinking are not a novelty. There have 
been others. I can well recall that when 
I first joined the Harvard Business 
School Faculty, the reigning vogue in 
business thinking was scientific man- 
agement. In only a few years, however, 
the grandiose claims of scientific man- 
agement were sharply debunked. What 
was of solid worth remained, but a 
considerable amount 
blown off the top. 

Among the present-day fashionable 


of froth was 


chorus of praise for human relations 
mine is a dissenting voice. I think it is 
time for a sober second look, time to 
push the pendulum back a little. My 
quarrel is not with the solid substance 
of much that is comprehended by the 
phrase “human relations” but rather 
with the “cult” or “fad” aspects of 
human relations, which I believe are 
assuming too much prominence. 

Of course there can be no dispute 
with research in the social sciences, in- 
cluding the behavioral sciences. Obvi- 
ously such research is highly important 
to business management and business 
education. Business management and 


imlaes Asticle of the Pilcwth 


business education must seek to under- 
stand the behavior of people as work- 
ers, the behavior of people as members 
of organizations, and the behavior of 
people as consumers. In all these areas 
we need more and better understanding 
of human behavior. 

Neither is there any dispute in re- 
gard to the things that are important 
for a man’s conduct in relation to his 
fellow men. The foundation is good 
Christian ethics, respect for the dignity 
of the individual human being, and in- 
tegrity of character. On these we should 
stand fast. Personally I have always 
liked what Theodore Roosevelt once 
said in a commencement address: “I 
urge you to have the widest tolerance in 
matters of opinion, but to have no toler- 
ance at all when it comes to the Ten 
Commandments and the Golden Rule.” 

But between acceptance of high 
moral principles and the exigencies of 
day-to-day conduct of affairs there can 
be, with the best intentions, a very wide 
gap. This is the gap which, by better 
understanding of human relations, we 


seek to fill. 


1 From the Introduction to Theodore Roose- 
velt’s America, edited by Farida Wiley (New 
York, Devin-Adair Company, 1955), p. xxi. 


hat Price 
Human Relations 


MALCOLM P. McNAIR, Lincoln Filene Professor of Retailing 


There is no gainsaying the fact that 
a need long existed in many businesses 
for a much greater awareness of human 
relations and that such a need still ex- 
ists in some, perhaps in a considerable 
number. The very avidity with which 
people prone to fashionable thinking 
in business have seized on the fad of 
human relations itself suggests the 
presence of a considerable guilt com- 
plex in the minds of businessmen in 
regard to their dealings with people. 
So it is not my intent to argue that 
there is no need for spreading greater 
awareness of the human relations point 
of view among many businessmen. 
Nevertheless it is my opinion that some 
very real dangers threaten. 

The world’s work has to be done. 
and people have to take responsibility 
for their own work and their own lives. 
Too much emphasis on human rela- 
tions encourages people to feel sorry 
for themselves, makes it easier for 
them to slough off responsibility, to 
find excuses for failure, to act like chil- 
dren. When somebody falls down on a 
job, or doesn’t behave in accordance 
with accepted codes, we look into his 
psychological background for factors 
that may be used as excuses. In these 


Courtesy, HARVARD BUSINESS SCHOOL BULLETIN, Winter 1957) 


(In the issue which followed the BULLETIN featured Professor Joseph Bailey’s article, 
"I Disagree’’—an answer to this article by Professor McNair.) 
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respects the cult of human relations is 
part and parcel of the sloppy senti- 
mentalism which characterizes the 
world today. 

Undue preoccupation with human 
relations saps individual responsibil- 
ity. We don’t think about the job any 
more and about getting it done, but 
only about people and their relations. 
I contend that discipline has its uses in 
any organization for accomplishing 
tasks. And this is especially true of 
self-discipline. WiJl power, self-con- 
trol, and personal responsibility are 
more than ever important in a world 
that is in danger of wallowing in self- 
pity and infantilism. 

Most great advances are made by in- 
dividuals. Devoting too much effort in 
business to trying to keep everybody 
happy results in conformity, in failure 
to built individuals. It has become the 
fashion to decry friction, but friction 
has its uses. Without friction there are 
no sparks. An organization can go so 
far in the direction of sweetness and 
light that no one is stimulated to move 
ahead, think up new ideas, and extend 
himself further than he thought 
possible. 

I concede that there is still too little 
awareness of human relations prob- 
lems in many business organizations. 
But the present exaggerated vogue 
seems to me to do more harm than 
good, weakening the sense of responsi- 
bility, promoting conformity, subordi- 
nating the development of individuals. 
and conveying a one-sided concept of 
the executive job. 


Danger in the Classroom 


In the education of young men the 
dangers of too much human relations 
are even more serious. After all, we 
are well aware that businessmen follow 
fads, and fairly soon the human rela- 
tions cult in business probably will be- 
gin to wane as operations research or 
something else becomes the fashion. 
There is still a substantial need in busi- 
ness for greater awareness of human 
relations, and most businessmen are 
sufficiently adult to separate the wheat 
from the chaff. But this is not neces- 
sarily true of students. 





The first question, of course, is 
whether human relations can be taught 
at all. I don’t deny that something can 
be learned about human relations, but 
I do maintain that a direct emphasis 
on human relations as primary subject 
matter defeats its own purpose. When 
things must come from the heart, the 
Emily Post approach won’t do; and if 
behavior doesn’t come from the heart it 
is phony. Clarence Buddington Kelland 
in a recent Saturday Evening Post 
serial entitled “Counterfeit Cavalier” 
makes one of his characters say, “A 
very nice person has to start by being 
nice inside and have an aptitude for it. 
They don’t have to learn. It comes nat- 
ural. No trimmings, but spontaneous. 
If you have to think about it, it is no 
good.” Good human relations don’t 
lend themselves to anatomical dissec- 
tion with a scalpel. 


By Osmosis, Not Injections 


How do people normally acquire 
good “human relations’? Some of 
In the case of those 
who do enjoy success in human rela- 
tions and at the same time retain their 


course never do. 


sincerity, the result, I am convinced, is 
a composite product of breeding, home, 
church, education, and experience gen- 
erally, not of formal “human relations 
training.” 

In my view, therefore, it is a mistake 
in formal education to go beyond the 
attempt to develop an awareness of hu- 
man relations. Even this approach 
should be built into the academic pro- 
gram as an integral part of other pro- 
grams. I do not mean that the results 
of research in human behavior should 
not be utilized in the teaching of busi- 
ness administration. Certainly they 
should—with due circumspection, to 
avoid going overboard on theories that 
are still mostly in the realm of specula- 
tion. To take account of human rela- 
tions in marketing, personnel manage- 
ment, labor relations, and industrial 
management makes sense, of course. 
What I am decrying is the effort to 
teach human relations as such. 


I should also like to venture the 





personal opinion that human relatjo, 
in its fairly heavy dependence a 
Freudian psychology, is headed \, 
wrong way. In the long history ¢ 
mankind, the few centuries, dating pe, 
haps from the Sumerian Civilizatig, 
during which we have sought to appl 
an intellectual and moral veneer , 
man-the-animal represent a very sho; 
period indeed as compared with i, 
time that has elapsed since our ang 
tors first began to walk erect. A ber, 
part of education still must be design 
to toughen and thicken this veneer, yy 
to encourage people to crack it a 
peel it off, as seems to have been th 
fashion for-much of the last half-ce, 
tury. I suspect that modern psychiaty 
is caught in a vicious circle, that son: 
of the principal causes of increas 
mental disease lie in morbid introspe. 
tion, lack of strong moral convictio, 
and leisure that we have not yet learn 
how to use. One of these days, a new: 
school of thought will re-emphasize t) 
importance of will power, self-contr 
and personal responsibility. I remer 
ber hearing Charles William Eliot, 
the occasion of his 90th birthday, r 
peat his famous prescription for: 
happy life: “Look up and not dow 
look forward and not backward, lo 
out and not in.” 

Our present preoccupation with th 
emotional and nonlogical aspects ( 
life seems to me in many ways resp0i 
sible for the prevalent wishful thinkiy 
of the American people. With a higle 
and higher proportion of America 
youth going to college, it might | 
supposed that intelligently _ realisi 
ways of looking at the world would} 





on the increase; but the contrary sett 
to be true. As a people we are mor 
prone than ever to let our desires coli 
our thinking. More and more, the 







few individuals who have the coura: 
to present realistic viewpoints on ti 
tional and world affairs find that t 
public will not listen to what it doi 
not wish to hear. 

Why isn’t education bringing us 
more intelligent outlook on life? Pe 
sibly because education itself has sv 
cumbed to the current fashionab! 
interest in the emotional and nonlo: 
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cal aspects of living? Obviously there 
are many analogies between the doc- 
trines of the progressives in education 
and the overemphasis on human rela- 
tions. Personally I prefer a more rig- 
orous educational philosophy. 

In any event, I think it is the job of 
education to push for more and _not less 
emphasis on logics and morals in deal- 
ing with social problems. But how can 
we do this if we encourage immature 
minds to regard the nonlogical aspects 
as the most important? 


When Should Men Learn? 


Perhaps my principal quarrel with 
the teaching of human relations is one 
of timing. In his excellent paper en- 
titled “The Fourth Dimension in Man- 
agement, * Dean Teele raises a ques- 
tion which has been little discussed: 
namely, “When should men learn?” 
Referring to the Business School’s pro- 
grams in Advanced Management and 
Middle Management, Dean Teele says: 


Many sharp looks are being di- 
rected at the old adage that “You 
can’t teach an old dog new tricks.” 
Indeed, some are disposed to rewrite 
this adage in the form, “There are 
some tricks you can teach only to an 
old dog.”. . . My own hunch is that 
we shall ultimately find that certain 
types of managerial skills can best 
be developed at one level of maturity 
and experience and that others can 
best be left to later years. 


Among those managerial skills which 
should be taught only in the later years, 
one can include human relations. For 
my part, I would add to Dean Teele’s 
rewriting of the old adage, “There are 
somé tricks that you had better not try 
to teach to young dogs.” 

The dangers in trying to teach hu- 
man relations as such at the M.B.A. 
level are substantial. Indeed, by de- 
veloping courses in human relations 
for college graduates at the 22-25 age 
level without previous business experi- 
ence we are opening a veritable Pan- 
dora’s box. Such courses lead to a false 


concept of the executive’s job—human 


2 A speech before the American Management 


Association, New York, May 25, 1956. 


relations expertise is no substitute for 
administrative action. They encourage 
a de-emphasis of analysis, judgment, 
decision making. They lead young men 
to think that business administration 
consists primarily of a battery of ex- 
perts in operations research, mathe- 
matics, theory of games, and so on, 
equipped with a Univac and presided 
over by a’smart human relations man. 

This evaluation has been substanti- 
ated by my observation of students in 
the Harvard Business School during 
the postwar period. I do not believe 
that the gains from the study of human 
relations have been net gains. The 
minuses outweigh the pluses. Besides 
promoting a false concept of the execu- 
tive’s tasks and encouraging the student 
to think that he can short-cut the proc- 
ess of becoming an executive, the study 
of human relations as such opens up a 
wonderful “escape” for the student in 
many of his courses. None of us is too 
much enamored of hard thinking, and 
when a student in class is asked to pre- 
sent an analysis of a problem such as 
make-or-buy, he is frequently prone to 
dodge hard thinking in favor of specu- 
lation on the probable attitude of the 
workers. For the student this is the 
easy way out. Thus the introduction of 
human relations into the M.B.A. cur- 
riculum has had a deleterious effect on 
the case system. It turns the student 
away from analysis of the facts and 
figures in a case, in favor of specula- 
tion on the behavior of people. 

By extension of this attitude, there 
is the further effect that the very writ- 
ing of cases gradually capitulates to 
this interest in people. The more recent 
cases tend to afford fewer and fewer 
opportunities for really close analysis; 
in fact, it is scarcely going too far to 
say that the human relations fad has 
almost captured the case system. Cer- 
tainly it has robbed it of much of its 
analytical value. No doubt many earlier 
Business School cases gave insufficient 
attention to the behavior of people; but 
today the pendulum has swung far in 
the other direction. I concede that it is 
entirely appropriate for a case to in- 
clude pertinent observations on the be- 
havior of people at work; but facts and 
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logics must be included also, and stu- 
dents need to be pushed in the direction 
of making the logics prevail. In short, 
the introduction of human relations 
into the curriculum has had the effect 
of seriously weakening the all-impor- 
tant quality of toughmindedness, and 
without toughmindedness there is no 
real education. 


Nothing but Skillful Puppeteers? 


For some students, as for some busi- 
nessmen, the discussion of human rela- 
tions aspects of business management 
problems leads to the development of 
a cynical “ad prac” point of view, 
which assumes that the chief end of 
studying human relations is to develop 
skill in manipulating people. This is 
perhaps the present-day version of 
high-pressure selling. A different but 
also dangerous result occurs in the case 
of the student who becomes so much 
interested in human relations that he 
tries to turn himself into an amateur 
psychiatrist, appraises every problem 
he encounters in terms of human rela- 
tions, and either reaches an unhealthy 
state of introspection or else develops 
a zeal for making converts to human 
relations and winds up with a passion 
for running other people’s lives. 

And so, in conclusion, let me try 
once more to make my own position 
clear. It is not that the human rela- 
tions concept is wrong, but simply that 
we have blown it up too big and have 
placed too much emphasis on it in 
teaching at the immediate postcollege 
level. I think my platform would be 
something like this: 


Research in human behavior—yes 
Courses in human relations for ma- 
ture executives—yes 
For M.B.A. candidates, 
courses in personnel management 
—yes 
courses in business organization— 
yes 
but courses in “ad prac” and hu- 
man relations—no 


Let’s treat people like people, but 
not make a big production out of it! 



























BOOKS 





Books which have recently come “off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 

e of “P MA” inall issues throughout the course of the 
year. 


Older books, wbich have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certain issues of "P MA”. These 
are covered occasionally in order to bring the books to 
the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 
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READINGS IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT (FROM ‘‘FORTUNE’’), 
W. M. FOX, EDITOR. 


Henry Holt and Co., 1957. 117 pages. $1.95. 


From the files of Fortune over the past two decades Professor Fox of the University 
of Florida has found selected articles on personnel management to be of special value 
for his students—and from this experience comes the compilation of this volume by 
Henry Holt and Company. The journalistic quality, the unusual readability, appeal, 
the editorial standards, and the range of subjects of these Fortune articles contribute 
to the value of this compilation of Readings. 


There are nineteen (19) selections and they are fairly well distributed over the areas 
of planning, personnel selection, training, organizational relationships, communication, 
incentives, health, and retirement. Readers will welcome once again the choice 
articles of Perrin Stryker and William H. Whyte of the Fortune editorial staff, and 
others. Significantly, the Readings begin with ‘tThe Fruitful Errors of Elton Mayo,”’ 
and end with Stryker’s ‘‘How to Retire Executives.”’ 


Among other selections are ‘'The Fallacies of Personality Testing,’’ ‘‘Who Is an 
Executive?’ ‘‘Negro Employment,’’ ‘‘Training Manpower,’’ ‘‘Can Management be 
Managed?” ‘*Groupthink,’’ “‘Is Anybody Listening,’’ ‘‘The Pitfalls of Profit Sharing,”’ 
and ‘‘The Executive Crack-Up.’’ The editor prefaces each article with a brief conr 
mentary in order to point up the special significance or the trend reflected in the 
particular article. 

(B-—57—16) 








WOMANPOWER. NATIONAL MANPOWER COUNCIL. 
Columbia University Press, 1957. 371 pages. $5.00. 


Women in the nation’s labor force and their significance in the total setting consti- 
tutes the theme of this recent in the series of manpower studies undertaken by the 
National Manpower Council. Readers will recall the earlier publications of the Council 
on scientific and professional manpower, skilled manpower, and others. This ex- 
cellent study is built from the views and experiences pooled in a series of significant 
conferences and from other authoritative sources. 


With a 30-page basic ‘Statement by the National Manpower Council’’ as the spring- 
board, the study treats the following areas: women in the labor force; employer ap- 
praisal of women in business and industry; trends in employment of women since the 
1940’s; the school and college preparation of women; labor market behavior of women; 
shortages of highly trained women; and, socio-economic work patterns. Statistics and 
charts are presented in some 25 tables. In its presentation of the public policy issues 
the Council considers social attitudes toward the employment of women, protective 
legislation, equal rights and equal pay legislation, and future problem areas. 


The summary of recommendations growing out of this extensive study includes separate 
recommendations ''for the expanding opportunities and utilization of womenpower.”’ 
The roles of employer associations, the Federal and state governments, universities 
and foundations, the Secretary of Labor, individual employers, the Secretary of Defense, 
and school counselors are highlighted in these recommendations. 


(B—57—17) 











PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT: PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 3RD EDITION. 
C. H. NORTHCOTT. 
Philosophical Library, 1956. 428 pages. $10.00. 


As personnel management gains acceptance from one decade to another and its prin- 
ciples and practices are modified, so there is to be a corresponding revision in the 
books on the subject from one edition to successive editions. This is well reflected 
in this revised and enlarged edition which features six new chapters, many new 
references, and inclusion of personnel organization and industrial relations as new 
content. There is achieved a better integration within the subject of wage 
administration. 


Readers will recognize this work as an approach to the British experience in personnel 
management. The twenty chapters of the book are about equally divided into two major 
parts. Part I, Principles, treats organization and the place of personnel management, 
aims and principles, policy and procedures, financial incentives, the working situation, 
the psychology of the working group, the dynamics of industrial relations, and joint — 
consultation. Part II, Practices, covers the following areas: the establishment, main- 
tenance, and scope of duties of a personnel department; employment and recruitment 
records, absenteeism, and labor turnover; selection and ogy wage structure and 
wage administration; employee and management education; health and safety; and, in- 


dustrial relations practice. The trends, data, special studies, and psychological 
research are drawn from both American and British experiences, but more of the latter. 
A sound revision is achieved since the earlier edition of a decade ago. 





(B—57-18) 
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HUMAN RELATIONS IN BUSINESS. KEITH DAVIS. 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. 557 pages. $6.50. 


More and more we must draw upon the disciplines and fund of knowledge of sociology, 
psychology, economics and other social sciences as we build a professional foundation 
for management. More and more, too, we find that there are various approaches and few 
(if any) formulas to sound human relations in management. This new McGraw-Hill 
publication is most welcome because of its capacity to incorporate and build upon the 
above precepts—and quite effectively. 


In twenty-five (25) chapters, from the art of human relations to current trends in human 
relations research, Dr. Davis provides not only the sweep of human relations but ef- 
fectively integrates it with behavior in the areas of wage administration, staff-line 
relations, communication, counseling, supervision, collective bargaining and grievance 
sy stems, employment and employee relations, motivation and morale, and other basic 
areas. Strategically, the entire content is structured in three parts: Part I, The Nature 
of Human Relations; Part II, The Framework of Human Relations Problems; and, Part 
III, Management Activa to Improve Human Relations. Each of the chapters, with the 
major number of chapters concerned with management action to improve human rela- 
tions, is featured by a well-designed summary and supplementary readings. Part IV is 
reserved for the fourteen (14) cases in human relations-—well-selected and in some 
sixty-five pages. As stated in the preface, this is truly ‘ta book about PEOPLE.”’’ 


(B—57-19) 








IMPROVING HUMAN RELATIONS. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS (INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIVISION), 
Nat. Ass'n of Manuf., 1956. 32 pages. 50¢. 


In this recommended “Action Program” the focus is on the first-line supervisory level 
because of the recognition that it is here that we encounter the real test of management- 
worker relationships which affect actual and potential productivity. The most signifi- 
cant expression in the entire document is in this statement from the Foreword which 
holds that the program must be ‘‘predicted on the fundamental truth that the supervisor 
must be a member of management in practice as well as in theory.” 


The booklet, structured largely in outline form but highlighting the key points with 
more facts and explanation at certain points, sets forth the importance of top manage- 
ment’s leadership and support, the scope of the supervisor’s employee relations job, 
the dependency of human relations and effective communication upon adequate super- 
visory training, and building sound human relations at the supervisor-employee level in 
day to day contact. This is the sequence of the four brief chapters. The appendix 
performs a valuable function in developing the essentials in (1) selection of super- 
visors, (2) supervisory responsibility and authority, and (3) the supervisor as an indi- 
vidual in terms of recognition, status, compensation, training and advancement, and 
sense of security. 


This discussion booklet is designed to alert top management to demonstrate enlightened 
leadership by creating and supporting the best atmosphere of human relations conducive 
to job satisfaction and productivity. Well-selected readings are included in the 


booklet. (B—57—20) 














PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT YEAR BOOK AND DIRECTORY (BRITISH). 
R. M. McKINNON, EDITOR. 
Shaw Publishing Company, 1956. 187 pages. 


This first year book has as its objectives to serve personnel and welfare executives 
by ‘'(L) highlighting the main developments in industrial relations, training, and wel- 
fare during the past year .. . and (2) printing a detailed survey of suppliers of those 
many goods and services that make up the material side of factory welfare—today a 
sine qua non of good industrial relations.’ Five sections comprise the year book: 

(1) legal and technical developments—summary of the Factories Acts, review of legis- 
lation, advent of the automatic factory, new machines and the office manager; (2) indus- 
trial welfare—occupational health, industrial pension schemes, industrial recreation, 
and food services; (3) safety and good housekeeping—accident statistics, safety 
standards, and shop aids; (4) ak of the associations—progress reports of the six 
principal institutes or associations; and, (5) training developments—training centers, 
courses, and programs. Brief sketches comprise a ‘“‘Who’s Who in Personnel Manage- 
ment.’’ Approximately half the volume is devoted to a detailed listing of equipment, 
suppliers, products, and services— as indicated in the objectives of this publication. 


While it is a good beginning, it falls far short of a comprehensive year book. A number 
of vital areas of personnel management are not covered, and those which are included 
appear to be treated too briefly. It is hoped that successive issues of the year book 
will shift from a ‘‘ready background reference’’ purpose to a more comprehensive 
purpose and find greater value among personnel managers everywhere. 





(B—57-21) 
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PERSONNEL PRACTICE AND POLICY: THE CHANGING PICTURE. 
AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASS’N. 
AMA (Personnel Series No. 168), 1956. 59 pages. $1.75 ($1.00 members). 


Precisely what is the changing picture, if any? In his contribution on ‘‘The Individual 
and Organizational Structure,’’ Chris Argyris (Labor and Management Center, Yale 
University) contends that to plead for sound human relations and then to restrict its 
possibilities through the very nature of corporate organization is a frustrating experi- 
ence—there will have to be some change if we are to mean what we say. John M. 
Shlien, in his contribution, foresees that we will move in the direction of better selec- 
tion and development of creative people—and with a more professional counseling 
function than at present in personnel departments. The Division Manager of Personnel 
(Radio Tube Division, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.) sees the central function of 
the personnel department to step in where productivity or efficiency is being jeopard- 
ized, and cites three brief cases to illustrate the point. 


What is to happen to personnel management as organizations decentralize? Paul W. 
Kayser (Vice-President, Personnel, American Airlines) believes that the problems 
‘‘are no greater than when an organization is centralized.’’ It may require improved 
approaches and methods, but principally the establishment of understanding and belief, 
intelligent controls, and sound relationships. Willard V. Merrihue of the General Elec- 
tric Company describes in detail the rationale, establishment, and use of the Employee 
Relations Index (ERI) which gained prominence when first published in the Harvard 
Business Review in 1955. This is the direction of personnel policy, practice, and 
change—as witmessed in these several contributions. (B-57-22) 











ASSURING ADEQUATE RESERVES OF KEY PERSONNEL. AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
AMA (Personnel Series No. 169), 1956. 72 pages. $1.75 ($1.00 for members). 


The sub-title of this report clearly identifies the reserves needed: managers = 
trainees — technicians. The eight contributions in this report are well distributed over 
these three areas. ‘‘Foreman Selection and Development’’ at Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company, and, ‘‘Management Development at Boeing’’ (both the coaching program, and, 
the formal education program), cover the search for management personnel. The Direc- 
tor of Placement of the University of Utah, writing on ‘‘Audio-Visual Recruitment on 
Campus,’’ treats the search for trainees. Three contributions relate to the problem of 
assuring adequate availability and reserve of engineers, scientists, and technicians. 
These are presented by the Vice-President of Inland Steel Company (William G. 
Caples) on ‘‘Recruiting in Basic Industry,’’ the President of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute on ‘tMeeting the Long-Range Demand for Engineers and Scientists,’’ and by 
the Director of Personnel Services of General Dynamics Corporation on ‘‘Gaining 
Maximum Effectiveness of Engineers and Technicians.” Transcripts of selected 
questions and answers are featured. 


Dr. Charles E. Thompson, who has been instrumental in originating the medical program 
for executive health in the Chicago area, presents a very informative article on 
**Executive Health—From a Physician’s Viewpoint.’’ Moving as we are into an era 

of predicted shortages of well-educated and brainpower to a very considerable degree, 
this AMA report serves well in alerting us to the need for assuring key reserves. 


(B-57-23) 











IMPROVING THE CALIBER OF COMPANY MANAGEMENT. AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
AMA (General Management Series No. 183), 1956. 70 pages. $1.75 ($1.00 
members). 


A sound combination of contributions in the following areas blend into a very meaning- 
ful account of tools and techniques for improving the caliber of company management: 
operations research; executive standards of performance; developing management skills 
of technical specialists; training; planning; and decision-making. These represent a 
good cross-section of the vital areas in which major gains in improving the caliber of 
management are very probable. 


The president of Tremcé Manufacturing Company writes on ‘‘Experience with Executive 
Standards of Performance’’ and demonstrates the development of standards for the 
regional manager group and for market managers. The experience of the Glenn L. 
Martin Company is presented by the Vice-President of Engineering in indicating how 
the company removed roadblocks to assist technical specialists in developing broader 
management skills. James L. Hayes, of the Department of Business Administration of 
St. Bonaventure University, contributes a comprehensive account on “Integrating Out- 
side with Inside Training.’’ Advancing the case for making planning part of the execu- 
tive function is the fine case study of what has taken place in the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company. Charles R. Schwartz of du Pont de Nemours poses the ‘“‘Return- 
on-Investment Concept as a Tool for Decision Making’?—and presents a number of 
significant charts to reinforce this presentation. Finally, ‘Building an Operations 
Research Team” is presented by Roger R. Crane, whose experiences and contributions 
to this field are gaining national prominence. (B-57-24) 
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Lof a possible strike as influencing factors. (B—57—25) — 


NEW CONCEPTS IN WAGE DETERMINATION. G.W. TAYLOR AND 
F. C. PIERSON. 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. 336 pages. $6.50. 


Through the support of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of the University 
of Pennsylvania a number of wage economists met in a series of meetings and discus- 
sions over the past three years. The outcome of their reflections, thinking, views, and 
concepts are presented in eleven contributions on wage theory, and McGraw-Hill has 
published a very welcome volume. The contributors are distinguished men associated 
with industry, labor, and universities. Their presentations cover viewpoints and 
environment, structural characteristics and changes, and national wage movements— 
in the broader categories. Trade union behavior in wage bargaining, wage determina- 
tion processes, economic adjustments to changes in wage differentials, wage theory, 
and other subjects—in the more specific categories. 


The composite views of the men are expressed well in the preface: ‘‘Taken in sum, 

the chapters point to the conclusion that an adequate wage theory cannot be confined 

to an integration of wage principles with general economic theory . .. rather, the 
analysis must be broadened to include institutional as well as market considerations 

. -. More parti-ularly, wage determination varies as between companies, industries, 

and countries, depending on differences in production and product-market conditions, 

on the degree to which wages as a cost are critical, on the technical conditions of 
production, on organizational forms and the processes of wage determination, and on the 
social norms and customs of the economy.’’ Add to these—the effects of job evalua- 
tion, the role of large-scale enterprise, traditional comparisons, and the consequences 











AMERICA’S NEXT TWENTY YEARS. PETER F. DRUCKER. 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. 114 pages. $2.75. 


In the series of six contributions which comprise this volume Mr. Drucker spans the 
large distances of where we are, where we are going, and where we shall probably be 
in the next twenty years. They include: (1) The Coming Labor Shortage; (2) The 
Promise of Automation; (3) The New Tycoons; (4) Will the Colleges Blow Their Tops; 
(5) America Becomes a ‘‘Have-Not’’ Nation; and, (6) Coming Issues in American 
Politics.’? The subjects, issues, and problems covered are such that managers would 
do well to read carefully and reflect. 


The essays are significant for a better understanding of the future of this nation— 
which is, of course, the future of business, industry, education, and government. Of 
special significance to personnel managers are the three which deal with the labor 
shortage, automation, and the colleges. Mr. Drucker’s portrayal of population trends 
and manpower deficiencies bring into sharp focus the fact that the recruitment phase 

of personnel management will be with us for a long time——and more acutely in some 
fields than in others. Linked to it is the discussion of the financial stability of our 
colleges, swelled enrollments, and preserving standards in higher education. However, 
the real masterpiece of exposition is his essay on ‘‘The Promise of Automation.’’ This 
alone is worth the price of the volume. The meaning of automation, and especially its 
implications in regard to personnel at many points, is one of the most lucid presenta- 
tions on this subject to be found in any of the literature. In the main it carries the 
theme of upgrading of worker skills and professional brainpower as the problems in 
regard to personnel. (B-57-26) 











HISTORY OF EMPLOYERS? ASSOCIATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
C. E. BONNETT. 
Vantage Press, 1956. 573 pages. $5.00. 


Dr. Bonnett brings research, human interest, and the march of history in a well docu- 
mented historical account to the 1900’s. Organizations of employers pitted against 
organizations of workers, strikes, collusion, and early efforts at collective bargaining 
are well covered in this‘ volume. 


Organized associations of employers are traced back to the early masters guilds in the 
14th century in western Europe. Their secrecy, their influence on legislation, their 
activity in the courts, and conflicts with journeymen among the highlights of the early 
days. In colonial America there are accounts of employers associations among ship- 
owners, bakers, owners of shoe establishments, and others. Here, too, court cases on 
charges of conspiracy, clashes with journeymen unionists, and the economic forces at 
work at discussed. There follow the interesting historical accounts of organized em- 
ployer associations with the advent of the factory system in the 1830’s—such activity 
— railroad owners, foundry owners, shoe manufacturers, printers, builders, barrel 
manufacturers and other employer groups during and after the Civil War period. With the 
‘*open-shop movement”’ in the 1870’s and the financial revolution in the 1880’s and the 
conflict with the Knights of Labor in the 1890’s, we find the basis of the beginnings of 
modern collective bargaining, the growth of political power of the trade unions, and in- 
creased employer associations in the glass, iron, building, coal, brewery, and other in- 


dustries. As we entered the early 1900’s there are evidences of the beginning of 
employer associations—worker unions collaboration, the failures of collective bargain- 





ing, and broader development of the open-shop movement of 1902-1916. (B—57—27) 
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PROBLEMS OF HUMAN ADJUSTMENT. REVISED EDITION. L. C. STECKLE. 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. 419 pages. $5.00. 


This is a book for the layman in whatever undertaking he may be, for the content and 
applications for self-adjustment and counseling are universa:. Dr. Steckle’s experi- 
ences as a consulting psychologist to the business world and his associations with 
people on the campus and in work situations have formed much of the substance of 
this revised edition—and have given it a more practical tone and approach. 


Mental hygiene and personal adjustment is as much ‘‘fitness for the job’’ as is physical 
well-being. This is probably more significant for those in the foremen, supervisory, 
and management ranks, who encounter much in the way of daily pressure and stress on 
the job, ‘than do the general factory, plant, or clerical workers. But, stress and 

anxiety are experienced by all, whether at home or on the job or both, and the quality 
of teamwork and productivity of all types of employees often discloses it. For this 
reason a book such as this should find a place in the Company or agency library, read- 
ing rack, counseling service, or other source of reading materials for the personnel. 


The thirteen chapters are featured by a good mixture of these ingredients—orientation 
to the human mind and emotional behavior and general understanding of psychology, 
some technical explanation and clarification, brief case histories, personal life and 
corporate life situations, the signs of maladjustment and the road back to sound ad- 
justment, psychosomatics, maturity, and the link of psychology and religion. Of special 
value are the fine chapters on ‘‘Realistic Living’’ and ‘‘The Road to Neurosis.”’ 


(B-57-28) 








EXECUTIVE DECISION MAKING. M. H. JONES. 
Richard D., Irwin, Inc., 1957. 485 pages. $7.20. 


The pattern of the book is such as to weave into three major parts the following: I. 
Decision Making—goals and means-end chains; the creative process; the use of 
premises in making decision; and, anticipating the decisions of others; II. Gaining 
Acceptance of Decisions—authority; leadership; communication and training; the use 
of informal groups in gaining acceptance; and, the semipermanent formal organization 
structures; and, III. Planning and Putting Plans Into Effect—anticipating the com- 
pany’s... environment; foreseeing the company’s economic-competitive environment; 
deciding the company’s long-term policies; rebuilding the departments to achieve the 
company’s goals; and, putting the program into effect. (‘‘Company”’ is used generi- 
cally—for the applications are to government and general organizations as well as to 
business and industry.) These constitute the broad areas of the subject, and their 
treatment is undertaken with considerable detail. Problems or case studies supplement 
the major chapters. 

The author attempts to bring to his audience ‘‘a practical book in problem solving’? — 
and a readable one. The substance is built from his experience over some twenty years 
as a businessman, college instructor, and consultant. He is now Associate Professor 
of Business Management, Illinois Institute of Technology. Probably the most signifi- 
cant asset of the book is the cross-fertilization of theory and practice in decisioz 
making. Of special value, too, is the understanding of the psychology of infozimal and 
formal groups in the acceptance of decisions and putting them into effect as plans 
toward organizational objectives. (B-57~29) 











LET ERMA DOIT: THE FULL STORY OF AUTOMATION. DAVID O. 
WOODBURY. 
Harcourt, Brace Co., 1956. 305 pages. $5.00. 


The self-monitoring features, the feedback system which remarkably checks and re- 
jects, the enormous increase in uniformity of product and in speéd, the emancipation 
of humans from drudgery, evolutionary and yet revolutionary, a tool and also a philo- 
sophy——indeed, an intellectual miracle through electronics—these, and others, defy 
accurate identification or definition of the term ‘‘automation.’’ Nevertheless, this 
shift from muscles to minds is a landmark in this mid-century era. Mr. Woodbury, 
formerly associated with Dr. Vannevar Bush, and now an inventory-lecturer-writer, puts 
it all into a very informative and readable book. 


In some 26 chapters, with dramatic accounts, illustrations, and explanations, we wit- 
ness industrial automation in action in the automotive, steel, oil, shoe, and other indus- 
tries and in office motivation in banking, insurance, mail order business, and other 
fields. No need for concern about dinutiae humans, believes Mr. Woodbury—we shall 
be faced with a continuing labor shortage on many fronts for the next two decades. 

E R MA stands for ‘‘Electronic Recording Machine-Accounting’’—the first completely 
automated machine developed in June, 1956 for handling routine pice work, which went 
into service in a branch of the Bank of America. It is the symbol of the office or paper- 
work revolution. Mr. Woodbury explains its remarkable capacity and its implications 
for office management in the future. What is industrial and office automation, how it 
works, what it can do, where you and I fit in as the era moves forward—these 
accounts make it a most timely and worthwhile book. (B—57-30) 
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MANAGEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES. 3RD EDITION. R.N. OWENS. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1957. 673 pages. $7.80. 


Although this is a comprehensive book covering all principal phases of industrial 
management, as in the previous editions, personnel directors will find that directly or 
indirectly there are some 200 pages devoted to personnel management and industrial 
relations. In addition to the major parts (Parts VI and VII) on ‘‘Wages and Incentives,”’ 
and ‘*Personnel Relations,’’ there are the ‘‘Organization’’ chapters on problems at 

the executive, foreman, and worker levels, the ‘‘Equipment and Working Conditions’’ 
content on employee safety, and other materials related to personnel management. 


The new edition follows the same pattern as that in the former editions—the evalua- 
tion of management; organizational problems; equipment and working conditions; the 
product; production standards; wages and incentives; personnel relations; procurement 
and storage; physical control of production; and, financial contro! of production. 
Management of maintenance of plant and equipment constitutes a new chapter in view 
of the increasing significance of this phase of management, new cases, charts, and 
illustrations have @een added, and there has been some sound reorganization of 
content. 


The quality of the cases and the provocative questions at the close of each chapter 
warrant special mention. As they are of value to the university students of business 
and engineering administration, for whom this book is designed, so they have much 
potential for application in a management training program of a company or agency fort 
employee growth and development. (B-—57-31) 








STATISTICS FOR MANAGEMENT. B. J. MANDEL. 
Dangary Publishing Company, 1956. 408 pages. $6.00. 


Internal training programs for the professional development of employees, a growing 
trend in industry and government, find increasing need for having employees master 

the fundamentals of statistics. Those within the personnel department, middle manage- 
ment personnel in line and staff positions, foremen, and others have frequent occasion 
in their management teamwork to communicate through graphs, charts, data, and 
Statistics—for this is part of the language of management. To be able to do so com- 
petently requires a sound working knowledge of how to collect, organize, develop, and 
interpret statistics. 


This new Dangary publication, because of its simplified approach and guiding prin- 
ciples, should be of much assistance in the internal company or agency training 
program. Although it is designed as a text for a single college course in this field, 

the contents’ can be adapted to an internal company or agency training program. Four- 
teen chapters constitute this volume, with a sound distribution of emphasis and instruc- 
tion on Sources of statistics, averages and their use, scientific sampling as a short- 
cut to fact-finding, estimating and forecasting, organizing data for analysis, and other 
aspects of this subject. Summaries, illustrations and tables, appendices, and other 
helpful sources are incorporated. The author has developed this beginning text in the 
field as an outgrowth of his teaching statistics to students in business administration 
at the University of Baltimore and in his own association as Chief of Statistics Branch, 
OASI, Social Security Administration. 


(B-57-32) 














INDUSTRIAL VISION. H.W. HOFSTETTER. 
Chilton Company, 1956. 189 pages. $10.00. 


‘This publication is intended .., . to be useful as a working reference for ophthalmolo- 
gists, opticians, and optometrists concerned with industrial vision problems, for public 
health and industrial physicians, industrial nurses, industrial and human engineering 
psychologists, safety and personnel directors, and illuminating engineers’’—in addi- 
tion to its principal value for students of optometry. Chilton Company has published a 
volume which is. very much needed to alert industry to the practical aspects of counter- 
acting the alarming rate of over 10,000 workmen who lose part of the vision of one or 
both eyes as a result of industrial accidents each year. 


Four basic chapters are concerned, respectively, with (1) Industrial Eye Hazards and 
Protection; (2) Visual Testing in Industry; (3) Vision and Industrial Efficiency; and 

(4) Industrial Compensation for Loss of Vision. In view of the growing extent of trans- 
portation associated with industrial enterprises, there are two additional chapters on 
Visual Tests for Driving Ability, and, The Relation of Vision and Visual Testing to 
Driving Ability. 


The concept of industrial vision is treated in its most comprehensive sense, and 
throughout the book it is linked to worker placement, performance, productivity, and job 
safety. The inclusion of codes, charts, statistics, illustrations, and very extensive 
references augments the value of the book. A sound combination of the physical and 
the psychological aspects of this subject is achieved by the author. 


(B—57—33) 
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FACTORS IN EFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATION. C. E. SUMNER, JR. 
Columbia Univ., Graduate School of Business, 1956, 286 pages. $3.25. 


Training directors and those in charge of management development programs in indus- 
try, business, and government will do well to sit up and take notice of this book be- 
cause of its concern with the rationale and objectives in the teaching and learning of 
administration. The author has provided in this book a sense of balance, a sweep of 
the various approaches, a base for practical or operational tie-in with sound training 


programs, and a cross-section of testimony from many specialists in the field of 
administration. 


The first section of the book, which is the substance and content of the subject, is 
structured around three areas of effectiveness in administration: (1) the area of knowl- 
edge factors; (2) the area of attitude factors; and (3) the area of ability factors. 

Within each there are developed the specific and principal elements which we have 
come to recognize as constituting the whole leading to effectiveness in decision-making 
and measuring up to administrative responsibilities. This section features not only 
sound analysis of each but also the integration and interdependence of the three areas. 


The second section of the book brings together a large fund of the combined thinking 
and course outlines of more than 100 university officials engaged in the direction or 
teaching of courses in administration at leading universities. There is much substance 
here, and management education and executive development programs in companies and 
agencies will find this a valuable underpinning for re-examining objectives, approaches, 


and balance. (B-—57-34) 








INDUSTRIAL DEAFNESS. JOSEPH SATALOFF, M.D. 
McGraw-Hill (Blakiston Division), 1957. 333 pages. $8.00. 


The damaging effects and the costs which result from industrial noise, directly or 
cumulatively, now command priority attention in industry. It is for this reason that the 
preventative areas of ‘thearing testing and noise measurement’’ must become part of 
the education of managers and supervisors in industrial enterprises. Dr. Sataloff has 
brought forth precisely this kind of book, with the assistance of four other contributors 
who are specialists in the field. The author is Co-Director of a special course in in- 
dustrial deafness for industry’s executives, physicians, safety engineers, and 
hygienists, and he is also consultant to many large industrial firms in programs con- 
cerned with conservation of hearing. 


The three principal sections of the book comprise: (1) General Considerations—the 
physics of sound; how the ear functions; the causes of deafness; effects of noise on 
human behavior; medicolegal aspects, and, conservation of hearing in industry; 

(2) Noise Measurement—principles of noise measurement; making noise measurements; 
damage-risk criteria; ear protectors; principles of noise abatement; and, audiometric 
test rooms; and, (3) Hearing Testing—measurement of hearing loss; audiometry; ear 
examinations and histories; auditory fatigue; presbycusis; malingering; the handicap- 


ping effects of deafness; interpretation of hearing tests; and, the industrial phy sician 
and otologist. 


A valuable list of films and sources of such films on the subject is included as an 
appendix. Illustrations, charts, tables, and photographs add materially to the value of 
this book. (B—57—35) 











ae AND BEING UNDERSTOOD. HERBERT HACKETT AND 
THERS. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1957. 565 pages. $4.75. 


This new Longmans, Green and Company publication is not only a primer on effective 
communication—it is a very meaningful one. It combines the important ingredients of 
standards and criteria of effective communication, semantics, the art of communication, 
and the keystones of listening-discussing-reading-writing-speaking. The authors, all 
four of whom are university professors in this field at different institutions, have ex- 
ceeded their goal of producing a sound basic text on communication—they have pro- 
duced, too, one which has ready and practical application for an internal employee 
training program in communication in business, industry, and government. 


The three basic parts of the book—The Nature and Substance of Communication, the 
Basic Elements of Communication, and, the Specific Skills of Communication are pre- 
sented in sequence, briefly, and convincingly. This is followed by a fourth part on 
Projects for Special Attention (reports, meetings, discussions, etc.) and two appen- 
dices. The section on ‘tBasic Elements of Communication’’ is especially significant 
for company or agency programs in training or management development—and contains 
these representative chapters: acceptable evidence and effectively presented com- 
munication; logical presentation; communication well organized; communication must 
be meaningful; communication must be socially acceptable; and, communication must 
be socially responsible. The implications for human relations in a work situation are 
quite clear from these criteria. The book definitely warrants a place in the company 





or agency library. (B—57-36) 
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TRAINING THE SUPERVISOR. (PERSONNEL METHODS SERIES NO. 4). 
U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMM. 
Government Printing Office, 1956. 126 pages. 40¢. 


A handbook is a welcome vehicle at this time for the training branch of an organiza- 
tion, for it brings into a meaningful whole the many articles and contributions which 
are dispersed over magazines, pamphlets, books, and bulletins. This is well achieved 
in the Commission’s booklet, for the handbook not only embodies the literature but 
also offers in a how-to-do-it medium many guidelines for the inexperienced training 
officer. The eight principal chapters are presented in this sequence: (1) The Why of 
Supervisory Training; (2) How to Start a Supervisory Training Program; (3) How to 
Determine Supervisory Training Needs; (4) How to Build Course Content; (5) Selecting 
Training Methods; (6) How to Administer the Program; (7) How to Measure Results; 
and, (8) How Can the Training Man Do His Job. Much of the content is familiar to 
those with training responsibilities in government, business, and industry. However, 
it is a useful tool for the inexperienced training officer. 


With the introductory chapter as a sound base which indicates changes in the super- 
visor’s job and the increasing need for continued training to enable him to meet the 
changes in the nature of his job, with the concluding chapter on the role of the staff 
training man and how he can best fulfill this role through his own self development, 
and with the intermediary content indicated in the above sequence—this how-to-do-it 
booklet spans the field. Charts, check lists, and outlines are featured throughout. 


(B-57-37) 








SELECTING SUPERVISORS. (PERSONNEL METHODS SERIES NO. 2). 
U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMM. 
Government Printing Office, 1956. 53 pages. 25¢. 


The advantages of having on “‘the firing line’’ supervisors who are well selected and 
trained have been well advanced on many occasions and in many sources of the pro- 
fessional literature. The relationship to over-all management morale, teamwork, and 
potential is also quite clear. But there still exist the tendencies to select supervisors 
on the criteria of seniority, technical or skills ability, and hand-picking on the sub- 
jective judgment of the supervisor in the upper level. While these tendencies are not 
entirely damaging, we would do well to draw upon a more scientific and systematic 
basis for identifying and selecting supervisors. The contribution of this booklet is to 
present information and guidelines, based on various studies and experiences, which 
would assist in more scientific selection. 


The three major sections of the booklet cover: (1) The Supervisor’s Job and Qualifi- 
cations; (2) Selection Methods; and, (3) Administering a Supervisory Selection Program. 
The appendix features reference inquiry forms, sample questions of supervisory 
judgment and reading comprehension, and test weighting and administration. The 
elements of duties, conflicting objectives, areas of responsibility, learning ability, 
and personal characteristics are treated in the first section. Among the selection 
methods there are advised the establishment of minimum qualifications, supervisory 
judgment test, group oral or individual interview, and supervisory appraisal. The 
administration chapter draws upon the experiences of Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, and other sources in regard to planning, staffing, program flexibility, and 
administrative processes. (B—57-38 








EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWING. (PERSONNEL METHODS SERIES NO. 5). 
U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMM. 
Government Printing Office, 1956. 103 pages. 40g¢. 


Psychological research studies have disclosed that there is more to interviewing than 
its seeming simplicity and ease. In any event, it is clear that the interview could 

but only one of a number of selection methods and used in conjunction with these other 
methods—nevertheless, to the extent that interviewing is done it is important that it 
be done soundly and effectively. Toward this end the booklet is intended to assist 
both staff personnel and line officials in the intelligent and effective conduct of the 
interview. The publication features types of employment interviews, what to evaluate, 
the conduct of the individual interview, evaluating the applicant, and selection and 
training of interviewers. The appendix features: Conduct of the Group Oral Perform- 
ance Test; the Practice Interview; Rating Forms; and, a comprehensive bibliography 
of the subject. 


The major content is in the chapter concerned with conduct of the individual interview. 
Guidance is offered in this chapter in regard to the following: advance preparation; 
opening the interview; main body of the interview; getting complete and accurate in- 
formation; taking notes; length of the interview; close of the interview; interviewing 
with several interviewers; and, concluding observations. The Personnel Methods 
Series publications of the Commission should find increasing value and application not 
only in government agencies but in business and industry because of the universality 
of the personnel management content. 


(B-57-39) 
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pei ala AND ROLE EXPECTATIONS. RALPH M. STODGILL AND 


Bur. of Bus. Research, Ohio State Univ., 1956. 168 pages. $2.00. 


This report is concerned with an empirical study of the relationship between what 
leaders do and what they are expected to do. It is based on a study of 130 Navy 
officers and civilian administrators who occupy supervisory positions in a Naval air 
development command. 


Each supervisor was asked to describe his own work in terms of what he ‘“‘does’’ and 
what he ‘‘ought to do.’? Each supervisor was also described by two subordinates in 
terms of what the senior does and what the juniors expect him to do. According to the 
authors ‘‘the results tend to confirm the every-day observation that human expectations 
are not always realistically founded. They say, for example, juniors report that they 
ought to have as much authority as seniors, but not as much responsibility. Juniors 
tend to do as seniors do, not as they say seniors ought to do. Once the activities of 
an organization have been set in motion, they seem to impose certain limiting condi- 
tions which ‘are difficult to escape even by those who feel that things should be done 
better than they are being done.’’ Additional findings are that discrepancies between 
expectations and performance which bear on the personal interests of subordinates are 
found to be related to the status of superiors in the organizational structure. Dis- 
crepancies which affect the control of technical operations are found to be related to 
the leader behavior of superiors. This is a comprehensive technical report of research 
with an abundance of empirical data (47 tables) which can be drawn upon for the formu- 
lation of additional hypotheses of the relationships studied. (B-57—40) 








LEADERSHIP AND ITS EFFECTS UPON THE GROUP. DONALD T. 
CAMPBELL. 


Bur. of Bus. Research, Ohio State Univ., 1956. 92 pages. $2.00. 


The author of this monograph presents a convincing argument for the point of view that 
leadership is to be defined and measured in terms of its effects upon group perform- 
ance. The study of a squadron of submarines provides a great variety of effectiveness 
measures for groups, subgroups, and individuals. The data include Naval records of 
efficiency and morale for ships, and of effectiveness for individual officers. Socio- 
metric data, leader behavior descriptions, and nominations by superiors and sub- 
ordinates provide reputational measures of effectiveness and morale for ships, as well 
as for individuals in leadership positions. The commanding officer and the executive 
officer are found to exert differential effects upon ship effectiveness and morale. 


The results of the study demonstrate the utility of a multiple criterion approach to the 
study of group effectiveness. The author develops the concept of methodological 
triangulation, in which the relationships between several criterion measures are ex- 
plored, ‘‘rather than checking one fallible approach against another approach held to be 
perfect.’’ The use of an acturial approach, involving the time dimension and control 

of situational variance is advocated in developing criterion measures for leadership 
studies. Behavior scientists as well as those who are engaged in the practice of 
leadership should be interested in the results and theoretical considerations presented 
in this monograph. 


(B—57-—41) 











APPRAISING AND INTEGRATING EMPLOYEE BENEFITS. R. D. GRAY. 
Cal. Inst. of Tech. (Ind. Relations Section), 1956. 24 pages. $1.00. 


The author is Director of the Industrial Relations Section at Cal Tech and this pamphlet 
is reproduced from several addresses made by him on this subject before industrial re- 
lations groups. To evaluate and integrate varied employee benefits into a comprehen- 
Sive program there are required five steps, as prescribed by Dr. Gray: (1) define the 
employee benefits; (2) inventory the present benefits; (3) analyze the needs of both em- 
ployees and employer; (4) evaluate the relationship, if any, between (2) and (3); and, 
(5) integrate varied programs into one comprehensive program. 


Employee benefit plans can be evaluated against three standards—the costs of benefit 
plans, the effectiveness of benefit plans, and the understanding of the benefit plans by 
employees, their families, the supervisors, and top management. Dr. Gray cautions 
that benefit plans may be considered part of labor costs and compensation, broadly 
defined, but they are not part of wages or salaries. Recognizing the categories of such 
benefit plans—wage replacement plans, expense insurance (usually for illness and 
accident), penalty payments, and miscellaneous benefits generally conceived as fringe 
benefits—it is contended that there are many parties concerned, employees, the em- 
ployer, unions, government, insurance companies, and the public. Benefit plans, there- 
fore, should not benefit one group at the expense of another, but should conform to the 
basic principle applying to all insurance—that is, ‘‘the substitution of a small, but 
certain, loss for a large, uncertain one.”’ 


(B-—57—42) 
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THE ORGANIZATION MAN. WILLIAM H. WHYTE, JR. 
Simon and Schuster, 1956. 429 pages. 
The veneration of the ‘‘organization‘' and the impact upon the organization man is the 
theme of the book. The ideologies of the traditional Protestant Ethic and the emerg- 
ing Social Ethic come to clash. With the worship built around the organization—its 
power, mores, values, and the coming dominance of this Social Ethic—it is difficult 
for a man to achieve any sense of individualism within the organization life. He needs 
to recognize the boundaries beyond which he must assert himself and resist or else 
fall victim to a complete loss of individualism. Bowing to the influences of the organi- 
zation will produce a nation of conformists, bureaucrats, stereotypes and ego- 
managers as the ‘‘well-rounded’? men—and we shall lose men of creativity, genius, 
courage, and individualism. 


It is not so much the organization.versus the individual as it is theincreasing diffi- 
culty of the individual life within the organization because of the pressures and influ- 
ences of the Social Ethic. Mr. Whyte draws from a wealth of information and experience 
in his incisive treatment of the major ‘‘propositions’’ of the Social Ethic and their 
impact: ‘‘a belief in the group as the source of creativity; a belief in ‘belongingness’ 
as the ultimate need of the individual; and a belief in the application of science to 
achieve the belongingness.’’ But he makes his point, vigorously, in attacking 

these as influences which are sapping the individualism of the managers of today. 


(B-57—43) 








PROCEEDINGS ...12TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE. AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
TRAINING DIRECTORS. 
Amer. Soc. of Training Directors, 1956. 102 pages. (Members.) 


The proceedings of the 12th Annual Conference of the ASTD, held in New York during 
April 30-May 4, 1956, offer a cross-section of the basic and the new in the profession 
of industrial training in the larger sense. There are reproduced ‘‘some of the high- 
lights and representative discussions’’ rather than the comprehensive proceedings in 
as large an undertaking as this Conference which attracted over eleven hundred train- 
ing executives. “ 


The keynote address of the President, Cloyd S. Steinmetz, sounds the significance of 
a philosophy, a professional goal, a belief in the important enterprise we know as the 
training profession—as well as a link to the tools which make for training effective- 
ness. Three contributions relate to supervisory and foremen training, with different 
approaches. ‘‘Communications and Human Relations’’ by William Oncken, Jr. draws a 
good case for the distinction between compliance and motivation. The concern for 
standards in the training profession is reinforced in ‘‘Realistic Training Standards’’ by 
Charles W. L. Foreman associated with United Parcel Service. There is reproduced 
an extensive presentation on ‘‘Training Techniques in the Psychological Treatment of 
War Prisoners” by Major W. F. Mayer of the Army Medical Center, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. Other contributions deal with the significance of visual aids, development of 
attitudes, creativity, textbooks as a medium, and briefs of the separate meetings of the 
industry and trade groups. 

(B—57—44) 











RETIREMENT—A NEW WAY OF LIFE. EUGENE FRIEDMANN. 
Univ. of Wisconsin (Extension Division), 1956. 41 pages. 50¢. 


A graphic and informal, but quite informative, booklet has been produced by Dr. Fried- 
mann. The sequence of retirement counsel in this booklet, for the employee about to 
retire, is as follows: Planning for the Later Years; There’s the Matter of Money; Good 
Health is Good Living; The Challenge of the Later Years; and, Living Arrangements. 
A list of some twenty selected references for follow-up reading is included. 


This is a good orientation to the shift in the age groups in our population and to 
actuarial statistics regarding the older person in our society. ‘‘Know your worth”’ 
features the financial concern of the retiree—personal possessions, cash reserves, 
retirement income, death benefits, and other related resources, as well as the subjects 
of income tax, life insurance, home and medical expenses, and other costs. Two con- 
tributors, a physician and a home economics specialist prepared the chapter on health 
and good living—with the keynote on moderation in exercise, diet, and activity. 
Adjustment to the termination of work is approached through taking on a sound philo- 
sophy of life, wise use of leisure, and particularly in planning a ‘“‘retirement career’’ 
before it is upon you. Compromising between the ‘‘ideal’’ and the practical selection 
of home and living quarters and the selection of a new community constitute the section 
on living arrangements. The pamphlet hits only the highlights, of course, but is a 
— guide in alerting employees who are nearing retirement and should start 
planning. 


(B-57-45) 
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PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, STAFFING, COSTS 





THE EVENTUATION OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. RICHARD P. 
CALHOON. 
The Personnel Administrator. Vol. 1, No. 5, April 1957. Pages 30-34. 


In a valuable chapter from his forthcoming book on ‘*Human Relations in Action,’’ 
Professor Calhoon provides a historical sweep, perspective, and insight in the person- 
nel management movement. He identifies as the factors which have contributed to the 
growth of personnel management the following: (1) bigness and specialization in in- 
dustry, business, and government; (2) unionization and its demands in behalf of 
workers; (3) government regulation requiring employee welfare provisions; (4) the 
stepped-up needs for manpower and its maximum utilization during the war years; and, 
(5) the post-war prosperity and the desire to maintain good management-worker rela- 
tions to fulfill growth goals of companies. But with these developments there have 
been and there remain to some extent unhealthy influences which must be counteracted. 


To advance to the full potential in the personnel management movement we shall have 
to counteract some of the fallacious concepts of personnel administration, and among 
these are: (1) the view that no special training is needed, since personnel manage- 
ment is a matter of common sense alone; (2) the view that personnel is still a pencil- 
and-paper and records—a clerical function; (3) the line attitude that personnel should 
stay out and be called in only when needed by the line; and, other fallacies. Professor 
Calhoon sees as the mature concept of personnel administration the integration of 
‘*full consideration to both behavioral and administrative aspects.”’ 


(94—57) 








THE POTENTIAL ROLE OF THE CONTROLLER IN PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION. C.H. FRASER. 
Canadian Personnel and Ind. Rel. Jour. Vol. 4, No. 2. Second Quarter, 1957. 
Pages 23-29, 


Meeting the needs of our human resources in an organization must be achieved every- 
where in the staff and line levels of the organization. Management people need to 
know the break-even point in human administration and to know how the business can 
avoid going into the red by better use of all employees. Several requirements are 
offered to achieve this: (1) getting supervisors and managers to develop a personal 
stake in better human administration; (2) determining where the company stands and 
where it is going in its human resources by periodically inventorying its human re- 
sources; (3) determining employee understanding of and attitudes concerning the organi- 
zation’s objectives, through employee attitude surveys; and, (4) using various kinds of 
employee-management forums to achieve a better understanding of the company opera- 
tions and in improving its efficiency. In short, to the extent possible we must deal on 
the basis of as many facts as can be obtained about our personnel. 


The control points in personnel management are well known. With the foregoing points 
in mind, the Controller is considerably involved in personnel administration as (a) ine 
mediate supervisor of his own small group; (b) as the administrative head of a depart- 
ment with executive responsibilities; (c) as a specialist in fact-assembling, fact- 
interpreting, and fact disseminating—with possibilities for personnel information as in 
other kinds of information; and (d) as a principal officer in formulating policy and 
assuring effective coordination in the company. (95-57) 











PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AT THE GRASS ROOTS. J. M. PFIFFNER AND 
F. V. K. MASON. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 20, No. 3, May-June, 1957. Pages 25-33. 


The authors joined in undertaking an analysis of 1,371 ‘‘administrative incidents’’ in 
local Social Security offices which are considered good or bad by those questions at 
the grass roots level. They are based on interviews and mail responses from some 500 
employees in 56 district offices. The significance of getting to the grass roots evi- 
dence of personnel management in action lies in the realistic testing of the social 
skills of the supervisors. 


The survey covered incidents in training, communications, human relations, office 
morale, cooperation, counseling, management leadership, working conditions, 
discipline, supervisory behavior, and general personnel actions. While many of the 
specific findings and conclusions are revealed in this account, the authors find the 
total findings best expressed when linked to three broad generalizations drawn from the 
experiences and research on a national basis: (1) it is evident that employees need to 
know much more what is expected of them—-more than a job description—and super- 
visors, too, need to know much more what is expected of them if they aspire to move 
ahead; (2) if human relations in personnel management is to mean anything, top manage- 
ment must demonstrate it not only by approval but by its own actions in management; 
and, (3) properly conducted training can change attitudes in a considerable number of 
cases among supervisors. Performance evaluation sessions and counseling are vital. 


(96—57) 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION MUST BE A CAREER, NOT A CATCH-ALL. 
J. Ms GRAYBARD. 

Office Mgt. (Yearbook Issue) March, 1957. Pages 20-22, 157. 
Many companies fail to clarify the ‘‘mission’’ of the Personnel Director and the result 
is an open arena in which line executives can toss functions or responsibilities which 
properly belong to them. . This is not done, for example, in the case of the Director of 
Industrial Engineering, Sales Manager, or Comptroller, but it is done too often to the 
Personnel Director. 


It is necessary for more companies to have a sound philosophy so that personnel 
policies can be built from this philosophy and not by hit-and-miss and expediency. 
The Personnel Director must make decisions which often seriously affect the company 
as a whole, and it is difficult to expect such decisions to be made and for him to be 
held accountable when there is neither a sound philosophy of personnel management 
nor acceptance of its rightful place by top management. Personnel is basically a 
staff function. The operation of a personnel program belongs at the line levels. In- 
deed, states Mr. Graybard, ‘there can be no compromise with the principle that 95 
percent of all personnel work is part of day-to-day supervision and is the responsibility 
of the operating departments.’’ To avoid becoming a catch-all and to achieve its best 
personnel role, the head of the Personnel Department must guard against the tendency 
of other executives trying to rid themselves of what are really their responsibilities. 


(97-57) 








APPLYING WORK MEASUREMENT TO PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. 
B. D. RIFKIND AND OTHERS. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 17, No. 1, Winter, 1957. Pages 14-19. 


With the assistance of the Bureau of the Budget there was undertaken a work measure- 
ment study in personnel administration and the cooperating agencies were the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. The objective was to ascertain whether personnel office require- 
ments could be determined on the basis of work load experience. The authors provide 
the details of the principal functions examined, the workload relationships, the work 
units and cycles, scope of the personnel program, decentralized activities, records and 
reports, and other factors in this study. Standard work measurement devices were used. 
The account presented is principally that of the Air Force. 


Results presented are: (1) a quantitative improvement in personnel office staffing and 
ratios; (2) considerable savings over a period of five years; (3) an awareness in the Air 
Force administration for continuing analyses of the use of personnel office staffs; 

(4) better definitions and understanding of the personnel functions and operations; 

(5) ability of personnel officers of some establishments to compare their operations 
with those of other personnel offices of similar size and mission; (6) demonstration 
that sound management practices can be possible in personnel department staffing as 
in other departments; and (7) the program has been of assistance in establishing new 
personnel offices in certain new establishments and in meeting requirements of expan- 
sions and reorganizations of such offices. 


(98-57) 











oo RELATIONS GRADUATES SEVEN YEARS LATER. ROBERTA J. 
NELSON. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 35, No. 11. April, 1957. Pages 413-414, 435. 


Of the 59 graduates with a major in industrial relations from the School of Business 
Administration, Univ. of Minnesota in 1948, practically one hundred percent responded 
to a questionnaire about their present jobs. The analysis of the data showed the fol- 
lowing highlights: (1) about one-third of the class are currently employed as staff 
members of a personnel or industrial relations department, and the other two-thirds are 
employed in positions related to their undergraduate education in business administra- 
tion and economics (general management, sales, accounting, and other); (2) of those in 
industrial relations positions the majority held positions of considerable responsibility 
such as personnel manager, industtial relations manager, assistant to the director of 
industrial relations, training director, employment manager, or other; (3) some of the 
men now in industrial relations jobs report having taken graduate study beyond the 
BBA degree; (4) the average monthly salary of all industrial relations graduates of the 
group was $596—those currently in industrial relations averaged $581, those in non- 
industrial relations jobs, $603; (5) of those now in non-industrial relations jobs, only 
one-fourth had any experience in industrial relations after having graduated from the 
university. 


Professionalism in industrial relations has developed within the past decade. However, 
there is a dearth of information about the job histories of men after they have graduated 
with specialized training in industrial relations. 


(99-57) 
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EXECUTIVES AND MIDDLE MANAGERS: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 





FIVE MANAGER DEVELOPMENT PROBLEMS. GEORGE S. ODIORNE. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 36, No. 1, May 1957. Pages 7-9. 


Mr. Odiorne, AMA’s Division Manager—Personnel, spotlights five trouble areas which 
often block progress toward an effective management development program. They are 
as follows: (1) Line-staf{ relations in operating the plan: Here there is involved the 
question of how much authority or role can be associated with the director of the 
management development program (staff) so that he can influence line managers in 
their respective areas without invading their divisions and incurring line-staff friction; 
(2) Inter-departmental or divisional transfers of managers: A very troublesome problem 
is that of rotation of potential managers, since the director of the program may find 
himself raiding that division which has the strongest management team and thereby 
penalize the manager of this more progressive division while the less progressive 
division goes untouched; (3) Proper use of psychological appraisals: The matter of 
too extremes——going overboard on appraisals on the one hand, or, on the other hand 
complete rejection of psychological testing and reliance on judgment in selection of 
managers; (4) Fitting management development to the company: The danger of a 
packaged or stereotyped approach rather than tailor a program around the goals and 
special circumstances of the individual company; and, (5) Getting the program off the 
dime: The problem here is principally in the delays in getting top management support, 
the reluctance of division managers, and the general unwillingness to establish 
standards, conduct appraisals, and coach subordinates. 


(100-57) 








THE HEALTH OF EXECUTIVES. V.C. MEDVEI. 
Public Administration. Vol. 35, No. 1, Spring 1957. Pages 45-52, 


Increased responsibilities coupled with the ‘‘integration of multiple interests’’ has 
increased the cause of stress to which people with responsibility are exposed. Dr. 
Medvei regards the chief indicators of health as the ‘‘qualities of resilience, stamina, 
equanimity and self-reliance.’’ Resilience is defined as the ability to adapt oneself 
quickly and easily to fatigue and ailments. Stamina is the capacity for sustained 
effort together with the ability to draw on and rebuild reserve energy. Equanimity (of 
temper) means that a healthy person is not put out by things going on around him which 
interfere with what he has to do. Self-reliance, one of the most important factors, im- 
plies assurance, confidence, and personal freedom of action. 


The article discusses general factors affecting health and gives several suggestions 
on how to maintain health. The author concludes it is not sufficient to understand the 
problem of executives health. Top management must carry out an active program which 
safeguards the health of its executives. The personnel officer cannot carry out this 
program without the full and active support of his superiors. Physical and mental 
breakdowns cannot be prevented by periodical medical examinations and each case 
presents different features. The significant point is that there must be a working 
partnership between the physician and the executive to obtain results. 


(101-57) 











THE USE OF PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES IN MANAGEMENT SELECTION. 
E. K. TAYLOR AND E. C. NEVIS. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). Vol. 33, No. 5, March 1957. Pages 
462-474, 


It has been found time and again in analyzing executive performance that many more 
executives fail because of personality problems than for want of technical skills. Usual 
statistical techniques of test validation must be modified when applied to selection 

for executive positions, since there are not enough top jobs to provide reliable results. 
This professional judgment which must be substituted for statistical analysis may em- 
ploy projective techniques—a type of test in which only vague stimuli are presented 
to the subject for his reaction. Specifically there are four important factors in job per- 
formance on which projective techniques can provide some information: maladjustment, 
degree of stress-tolerance, flexibility, and capacity-utilization. 


Representative projective techniques discussed include the Rorschach ink blots, 
Thematic Apperception Test, sentence completion and word association methods, 
Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study, autobiographical and personal history ap- 
proaches. Industrial applications and the advantages and disadvantages of these 
methods are discussed. Some authorities in this field operate with a test battery of 
five or six projective techniques, supplemented by intelligence and ability tests and 
traditional personality inventories. To these tests may be added assessment interviews 
conducted by experienced psychologists. An mapeniinl of this magnitude may require 
two days and is the most intensive now in general use. Each assessment must be in 





terms of a specific situation. (102-57) 
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WHAT FUTURE MANAGERS WILL DO. (STAFF.) 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 45, No. 4, April 1957. Pages 36-37, 96-99. 


Professor Earl Brooks, of Cornell University’s School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration, and others in management and manpower fields, forecast major changes 
in the selection, development, and status of tomorrow’s managers—and include many 
other sidelights on management. Early signs are drawn from the experiences of 


ee Electric Power Company, Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical, and General 
ectric. 


Some of the predictions: ‘‘(1) Your company will have a specific budget for develop- 
ing executives. You may spend time daily coaching subordinates and being coached. 
(2) Your firm will have a more accurate system for measuring everyone’s performance 
and potential. Authority and responsibility will be greater down the line. (3) For 
any important post there will be several possible successors, some from different 
departments. No one will know for sure who is the crown prince. (4) The foreman’s 
job will be sought by the college graduates you have just hired. (5) You will pay 
young, inexperienced managers fat salaries, but the pay level won’t rise as sharply 
later on. Top executives will get big incentive bonuses on a deferred basis. (6) Your 
employee relations will be tough-minded.’’ Concluding, ‘‘all in all... business is 
realizing that the appraisal and forecasting of management manpower resources and 
needs, selection, paying, promoting and broadening of managers, are not activities 
over and beyond the running of plants, serving customers and making profits—these 
are how objectives are most effectively accomplished.’’ 

(103~57) 








HOW TO GAGE EXECUTIVE POTENTIAL. M.M. MANDELL. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. Vol. 69, No. 5, March 1957. 
Pages 43-45, 95-107, 


The case is made for taking advanmge of existing research findings and resources for 
screening and selecting potential executives, despite the fact that there are imper- 
fections in the various tests and related techniques. The prime executive require- 
ments in decision-making, winning the trust and confidence of co-workers, effective- 
ness in work habits and communication, and integrating many functions into a meaning- 
ful whole are presented as basic to the search for individual qualities. The research 
studies of Chris Argyris, C. Wilson Randle and others are cited. 


The author poses the need for a more scientific approach through the use of (1) inter 
views, (2) the group oral as a special kind of interviewing technique, (3) comprehen- 
Sive appraisal system, (4) tests of learning ability and interest inventories, (5) the 
personality inventory, and (6) evaluation of employment history and training. What is 
needed is an intelligent balance of these selection techniques plus sound subjective 
judgment. ‘‘In executive selection, as in any other area, a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing . . . Only an ill-informed or partially informed person will go overboard 
for any one selection method .. . But to ignore the available testing methods is as 
ill-advised as to latch on to any one as a panacea. . . The reasonable executive will 
experiment with various selection methods and probably settle on several that can be 
integrated to cover the men most likely to make good in the front office.’’ 


(104-57) 











EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS: BREAKING THE SEMANTIC BARRIER. 
STUART CHASE. 
Management Review. Vol. 46, No. 4, April 1957. Pages 58-66. 


Stuart Chase, the eminent economist and social scientist, presents the literal defini- 
tion of semantics as ‘‘the systematic study of meaning’’ and the functional concept 
as ‘‘the goal of semantics is a better understanding inside our heads of what goes on 
outside them...’ With this as a springboard he offers caution to executives on the 
roadblocks to their communication. Basically, he indicates that the executive must 
avoid emotional reaction to ideas and people to the extent possible and try more to 
stop, look, and listen when the message comes in. 


Among the roadblocks: (1) the confusion of words with things; (2) the careless use of 
abstract words; (3) the confusion of facts with personal opinions; (4) rn people 
and events in terms of black and white; (5) false identity based on words; (6) use of 
gobbledegook. He develops each of these points with brief illustrations and examples 
of faulty semantics in executive communication. For effective executive communica- 
tion there should be a combination of common sense and a systematic study of how 
words behave at various levels and how meanings can be better sent and received. 

By and large, the economist Beardsley Ruml has observed, ‘‘ . . . Reasonable men 
always agree if they understand what they are talking about.’’ (Or, at least, we can 
safely settle for 95 percent, notes the author.) 


(105-57) 
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MAKING LEADERSHIP EFFECTIVE. J.&. PFEIFFER. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 45, No. 3, March 1957, Pages 96-100. 


Dr. Alex Bavelas, formerly of M.I.T. and now at the Bell Telephone Laboratories, has 
experimented with communication networks to determine the results of give-and-take in 
an organization. The experiments attempt to gauge understanding of organization, 
instructions, performance of routines, group behavior, margin of error, and other factors 
in which people are involved in multi-numbers. Some of the findings are quoted below. 


‘A management system designed to reduce individual errors to a minimum calls for 
detailed instructions and rule books, and you lose the possibility of high order 
achievement . . . Achievement may be increased with more flexibility, but so are the 
errors... ‘‘When communications are inadequate, the typical response is to blame 
the other person, not the form of organization or the communication facilities.’’ ... 
Very often the target should be faulty organization, one gathers from the findings. 
Summary points: ‘‘(1) Effective leadership depends not only on personal traits, but 
also on the kind of organization in which the leadership is exercised; (2) A manage- 
ment’s leadership resources can be seriously depleted by inappropriate distribution 
of leadership functions; (3) Inadequate organizational communications are often mis- 

erceived as personal inadequacies and useless efforts are made to treat the 
symptom’ by training, transfer, and even terminations.’’ Effective illustrations assist 
in conveying the experimental projects of Dr. Bavelas described in this account. 


106-57) 








EXECUTIVES AND SUPERVISORS: CONTRASTING DEFINITIONS OF CAREER 
SUCCESS. R. J. PELLIGRIN AND G. H. GOATES. 
Adm. Science Quarterly. Vol. 1, No. 4, March 1957. Pages 506-517. 


Ideologies differ among men and the consequences of these differences are important 
for a better understanding of values, attitudes, and beliefs of management men. This 
study selects as one of the ideologies the ideas held in regard to career success. 
The details of the project are described, and the study involved 50 executives and 
50 lower-level supervisors with a good representation of business, industry, govermn- 
ment, and education and with sound matching of those selected. 


The findings: (1) ‘“‘Executive’s conception of career success concentrates upon 
obtaining pride in personal achievement and securing the esteem of others. . .’’ 
Typically of middle-class origins (executives) maintain a high level of aspiration and 
set continually set higher goals for themselves as they move upward in the hierarchy. 
(2) Conversely, the supervisor’s concept of success is defined ‘‘in terms of happiness 
and security on the job and being respected as a worker, family man, and citizen.”’ 
Supervisors have limited ambitions and look at success in terms of goals that seem 
attainable to persons of their own social and occupational levels. (3) Age, occupa- 
tional level, and socio-economic background have much to do with one’s aspirations 
toward ‘‘success.”’ The findings do not correspond with Maslow’s theory of motiva- 
tion and they do lend support to the Reissman theory that successful striving in the 
past does not necessarily result in higher levels of aspiration in the future. 


(107-57) 














WANTED: TOMMOROW’S LEADERS.  F.G.MACAROW. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 2, No. 6, May 1957. Pages 2-9, 


The Vice-President of the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Companies points to 
the changing conditions in industry which are creating new demands for management 
skills. It is predicted that new sources of power, new technology, and the rapidly 
changing tide of human events have ‘‘placed a greater premium than ever before on 
leadership skills, and it means that management must now move faster in preparing 
for the job ahead.’’ 


For tomorrow’s leaders we shall have to stress the following (and we shall expect 
those who want to move into the management ranks to devote great time and effort to 
these): (1) ability to analyze situations and arrive at satisfactory conclusions—the 
higher one goes in management the more important this qualification becomes; (2) 
ability to set up a proper organization—not only in structure but in selection of 
people to staff the organization; and, (3) ability to make the organization function— 
through sound objectives, ideals, motivation, good decisions, consultation and 
coordination, teamwork, and productive results through people. To attain these abili- 
ties, Mr. Macarow advises tomorrow’s leaders along these lines: have close and fre- 
quent contact with your people; keep all interested parties informed at all times; be 
equitable, impartial, and fair in the dealings with your people; know what is going on; 
and, assume full responsibility for running your job. 


(108-57) 
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TRAINING FUTURE SALES LEADERS. P. GUSTAFSON. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 45, No. 4, April 1957. Pages 78-84, 


The surge of interest in development of the sales manager (district sales manager) 
results from the marked trends in diversification, decentralization, technology, and 
changing methods of marketing. District sales managers ‘‘have greater need to make 
expert decisions than ever before and, in today’s tougher competition, they need these 
decisions quickly.’’ The job, the man, and the training to match the two must 
considered. 


Focus on the job is expressed in a new, hard look at the functions of the sales 
manager, and in a re-examination of the planning, directing, and control functions in 
this new day. Focus on the man is expressed in the need for high caliber men capable 
of directing enterprises in an era of ‘tlow pressure selling’’—since the public is 
shying away from high pressure techniques in the consumer market. There should be 
more use of sound selection methods to determine who will remain strong in selling 
and who shows more of a potential for administration. Focus on the training is placed 
on the realization that many companies have not been training sales supervisors and 
managers and they must now move fast to install such training. The training methods 
should involve indoctrination in management, on-the-job training, follow-up and review 
of performance on the job, meetings and staff discussions, and daily coaching through 
the ‘guided experience’’ of the supervisor. 


(109-57) 








BUSINESS WAR GAMES FOR EXECUTIVES. F.M. RICCIARDI. 
Management Review. Vol. 46, No. 5, May 1957. Pages 45-56. 


The AMA has borrowed a page from the simulated war games conducted by the armed 
forces used to train men in strategy and quick decision-making—and has adapted this 
to develop a new training device, Top Management Decision Gaming. It aims to pro- 
vide conditions under which a few hours of concentrated decision-making under pres- 
sure will simulate years of business experience—toward the end of bettering the 
financial stature of one’s company. Since the emphasis is quantitative (investment, 
production, marketing, sales, fixed costs, research and development, financing, etc.), 
there is no provision in the game for human relations, organizational problems, or the 
area of so-called humanics. But the game does incorporate all the variables which 
are vital to decision-making in improving the company’s position. 


How the game is played: Players (composed of top line and staff men) are organized 
three or four to a company.“Five such companies are comprised to compete with each 
other on the assumption that they are all manufacturing the same product. Each team 
begins with exactly the same financial position and with the same choices available. 
Each makes a group of investment decisions at intervals representing quarterly 
periods of a year. The results are computed by an IBM machine and quarterly reports 
are furnished rapidly to show the status. 


(Continued in next abstract) 
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In this sequence, then, the object is to see which team can make the greatest improve- 
ment in its financial position over a period of time—such as ten years in forty 
quarterly periods. (A team is given about twenty minutes to make its decisions for 
the coming quarter.) By means of two master formulas, which are not revealed to the 
players, each company’s progress is charted in a control room——and the one with 

the highest total asset figure is considered to have won. Mr. Ricciardi foresees im- 
plications for the future in this management training device in decision-making. 


Among the claims made for improved management training through this decision game 
device are the following: (1) concentration on the strategy of planning in a competitive 
environment; (2) promotes adaptability in facing up to shifting strategies if one or 
another do not work; (3) the game vividly demonstrates the complexity of running a 
modern business, and that there is need for expressing problems mathematically rather 
than rule of thumb management; (4) provides a broader insight into company problems, 
for ‘‘the marketing man begins to see that the money he is spending doesn’t just ap- 
pear out of nowhere, and the financial man realizes that some of it comes back again.”’ 
It is the intent of the AMA to feature the Top Management Decision Game in its new 
Academy program at Saranac Lake, New York. 








SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 





AN EVALUATION OF A SUPERVISORY SELECTION PROGRAM. 
HERBERT H. MEYER. 


Personnel Psychology. Vol. 9, No. 4, Winter 1956. Pages 499-513. 


A follow-up validity study was made of a formal supervisory program in a General 
Electric plant, which included a battery of test, an intensive interview, and a carefully 
obtained performance appraisal. The evaluation results of candidates for supervision 
were compared to performance ratings of their subsequent on-the-job success as 
supervisors. 


The performa~ ce ratings of supervisors who had been evaluated under the program were 
significantly higher than the performance ratings of supervisors who had not been so 
evaluated before selection. The study also showed that the predictions of the can- 
didates’ supervisory success made by the personnel specialists had significant validity. 
On the other hand, ratings based on the selection interview alone and the superior’s 
ratings of candidates’ potential for up-grading did not show a statistically significant 
relationship to the subsequent performance ratings. Certain of the selection tests used 
in the program showed significant correlations with job success. In short, valid 
measures of job success included tests, predictions made by personnel workers, and 
use of the program itself. Interviews and supervisory ratings were not as valid in 
predicting future success as a supervisor. 


A survey of the attitudes of participants evaluated and management personnel revealed 
that the majority reacted very favorably to the use of a systematic selection program of 


this kind. (112-57) 








INFORMAL REQUIREMENTS FOR SUPERVISORY POSITIONS. H. M. VOLLMER 
AND J. A. KINNEY. 


Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). Vol. 33, No. 5, March 1957. Pages 431-441. 


Probably no one in management has as much to do with the worker’s satisfaction on the 
job as does his immediate supervisor. However, if workers are to respect the authority 
of their supervisors it is essential that supervisors meet the informal expectations of 
the workers as well as the formal specifications of the job. Data were gathered through 
questionnaires administered to approximately 2,500 employees of Army Ordnance in 
1954; in addition, personal interviews were held with 200 employees in order to pinpoint 
what they meant by certain common responses. 


Findings are presented in graph form and discussed on male clerical personnel, tech- 
nicians, laborers, machine operators, and shop craftsmen. These are in relation to the 
two principal areas in which employees tend to develop expectations regarding their 
supervisors: the status or prestige of supervisors, and, their behavior. The status 
expectations most strongly emphasized were that supervisors be males of longest 
service in their work units. The behavioral expectations most strongly emphasized 
were that supervisors manifest a thorough knowledge of their own jobs, consideration 
and fairness toward workers, and clarity in giving instructions. Workers and super- 
visors differed most sharply with respect to the type of supervision considered desirable 
for blue-collar workers, the direction of supervisors’ friendships, knowledge of the job, 
and clarity of instructions. All groups except the laborers desired a more democratic 
form of leadership. 


(113—57) 














RE-THINKING THE FOREMAN’S JOB. HARRY SELIGSON. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 35, No. 10, March 1957. Pages 372-373. 


The author contrasts the responsibilities of the present-day foreman with those of the 
foreman of some twenty-five years ago, with the shift from the ‘‘driver’’ to the ‘‘leader”’ 
and from the traditional boss setting to the more psychological setting of today. But, 
with it all, we are faced with the ‘‘frustrated foreman.’’ Unions, personnel policies, 
administration, collective bargaining contracts, and other influences have placed re- 
Strictions on the formerly uncontrolled authority of the foreman. We have the conflict, 
then, of talking about the importance of the foreman on the management team and train 
him to qualify for the multitude of duties and at the very same time dilute the effective- 
ness of his job. We emphasize his responsibility for increasing productivity, but we 

do not invest him with the authority commensurate to carry out this responsibility. 


Mr. Seligson believes that in re-thinking the job of the foreman as it is now constituted 
we find that it is a job only slightly higher than that of the rank-and-file worker. In 
re-thinking his job, moreover, we can see that more accurately his role is as an inter- 
preter of company policy and action and a ‘‘persuader’’ to increased productivity, 
perhaps. He can do a creditable job provided we can free him of the pressure to perform 
responsibly without the needed authority, remove some of the innumerable duties now in 
his job description, and modify the training to meet the altered job of the foreman. 


(114~—57) 
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TEN WAYS TO MEASURE YOUR FOREMAN RELATIONS. W.E. BENNETT. 
Management Methods. Vol. 12, No. 1, April 1957. Pages 44-46, 73. 


Where front-line foremen are not integrating effectively with the management hierarchy, 
it may be unwise to resort to more training programs—for the fault may well be with 
management itself. The author, Labor Relations Superintendent, Cities Service 
Refining Corporation (Lake Charles, La.), contends that the foreman’s relationships 
“depend to a large extent upon how management treats him. . . whether he is part of 
the management team in theory only or in practice as well.’’ 


Mr. Bennett poses ten questions which management should ask itself, and briefs the 
answers with ‘‘axioms.’’ (1) Do you subject your foreman to multiple-bossism? Do 
not allow other management men to interfere directly with his relationships with sub- 
ordinates. (2) Do your foremen suffer because of crossed wires in upper management? 
Don’t let your foremen be used as whipping boys for failures higher up the line. (3) Do 
you create supervisors by ordination? Train your foremen before they are assigned 

to their new supervisory responsibilities. (4) Is your management training effective? 
Train more than just in the theory of the job—tie the precepts to actual practice. 

(5) Do you understand the special problems in the foreman’s supervisory role? His 
relationships are different from those of managers in the higher levels—recognize this 
and understand it. 


(Continued in the next abstract) 
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(6) Do you mentally by-pass your foremen? Recognize that good morale begins at the 
top... By ignoring the foreman in matters of improving worker morale, management is 
isolating the very man upon whom worker morale depends. (7) Do your foremen really 
have the right of appeal? Don’t gamble on words and loose measures . . . Establish 

a formal system by which foremen may seek redress of a wrong. (8) Do your foremen 
have a voice in management? ‘‘Top management must create an atmosphere in which 
front-line foremen will feel free to offer both suggestions and criticisms.’’ (9) Do 
your foremen have adequate status symbols? Give your foremen some of the status 
symbols—dining facilities, parking space, membership in groups, office facilities, 
and other privileges—which you take for granted as appropriate for other managers. 
(10) Are your foremen in the know? “Management must build up the foreman as a 
fountainhead of information” so that he can, in fact, have all the answers for his men— 
the foreman must be informed promptly, accurately, and authoritatively on all matters 
that affect his men, if he is to function effectively. 


Mr. Bennett develops these points briefly but pointedly in the discussion of each 
principal question and winds up with an ‘‘axiom’’ for each point. Just what is the 
foreman and how is he treated by upper management remains one of the most pressing 
problems in management today. 


(116—57) 











SOME NEGLECTED ASPECTS OF SUPERVISORY SELECTION. 
FRANK J. JASINSKI. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). Vol. 33, No. 5, March 1957. 
Pages 482-489. 


This is a further report on ‘‘Plant Y’’, the subject of the long-range Yale Technology 
project, with the subject being attitudes of men selected for positions as foremen in 
this automotive plant. The selection procedure involves tests primarily in that the 
older men who scored well were selected for foremen positions by the general foreman 
and the plant superintendent. 


Interviews with these newly-promoted foremen disclosed that 80% had unfavorable 
attitudes toward the company, they did not identify themselves with management, and 
were inclined to take the worker’s part in disputes. Emergency selection of this sort 
does not take into account the fundamental importance of insuring that the prospective 
appointee has a favorable attitude toward his job or his company. In this group, all 
but one of the men had previously stated that he would quit the company if he could 
find a job with equal pay elsewhere. 


Negative attitudes that have been years in developing cannot be erased in a few train- 
ing sessions. The new foremen who lacks preparation and experience and have lost 
the mantle of union protection may develop an even more unfavorable opinion of the 
company. Their attitude may be contagious and spread, as it did at Plant Y, to other 
and older members of supervision. Some suggestions are given to prevent this, based 





on the experience at Plant Y. (117-57) 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 





THE UPJOHN COMPANY REPORTS ITS EXPERIENCES. (STAFF REPORT.) 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 19, No. 6, April 1957. Pages 42-45, 88-92. 


Rather than use average methods of evaluating its safety program, the Upjohn Company 
utilizes doctors’ cases as its statistical base. This program, considered by many as 
one of the best organized and most effectively managed, has been able to reduce the 
plant accident frequency to only 8.11. On the other hand, with an accident severity of 
106 and an average of only twelve days lost per case, Upjohn has increased employee 
morale, reduced compensation insurance costs and suffered less production interrup- 
tions. Upjohn’s Safety Engineer J. A. Stone defines a doctor’s case as ‘‘any work- 
incurred inj ury or disease that requires a physician’s attention to treat, diagnose or 
examine. 


The reporting system plays a major part in the program, and a description of the eleven 
reports used is included in the article. The company places emphasis not on statistics 
and contests but on assisting employees, frequent safety meetings, testing of new 
processes and equipment, occasional studies, conferences, and technical consulta- 
tion in regard to new products and processes which may offer hazards. The comprehen- 
sive chart of ‘Inspections and Investigations’’ shown by type, frequency, and inspect- 
ing agency is reproduced in this account. Basically, Upjohn regards statistics as a 
means of providing a barometer for the safety program, and not an end in themselves. 
The principal interest is lodged in adequate care of the employees. 


(118-57) 








HOUSEKEEPING: ENGINEERED AND ROUTINE. ROBERT CLAIR. 
National Safety News. Vol. 75, No. 4, April 1957. Pages 26-26, 114-117. 


Mr. Clair, Assistant Vice-President, Liberty Mutual Insurance Company and 2nd Vice- 
President of the American Society of Safety Engineers, stresses the combination of 
engineered housekeeping and routine housekeeping in safety management. Planning 
for the movement of material, planning of waste disposal, and planned installation of 
equipment and provision for tools are features of engineered housekeeping—planning 
as the keynote. The role of the foreman, in supervision and inspection, is well out- 


lined—as is the responsibility of management in general. 


Among the ‘‘15 Hints for Better Housekeeping’’ are: ‘‘Maintain an adequate janitor 
force .. . Establish a printed list of reasonable rules . . . Provide enough clean-up 
equipment. Mechanize where practicable . .. Direct supervisors to check on house- 
keeping and follow through on rules ... Supply enough well-constructed trash contain- 
ers ... Mark aisle lines and keep them maintained . . . Provide adequate storage 
facilities for inactive stock and stock in process ... Get rid of obsolete stock, parts 
and waste ... Keep floors, ramps and stairs in good repair .. . Provide adequate 
lighting, both general and supplementary .. . Clean windows, skylights and lighting 
fixtures regularly . . . Set up a system of and facilities for controls of hand tools... 
Provide splash guards and drip pans where needed—also oil absorbents . . . Allow 
employees enough time to keep workplaces in order.’? The author provides not only 
details on plant housekeeping but also guidelines for management. 


(119-57) 











WHAT THE EMPLOYEE THINKS OF HIS MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
WILLIAM JEND, JR., M.D. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. Vol. 26, No. 3, March 1957. Pages 113-119 


Do your employees understand the functions and services of your medical department? 
The Michigan Bell Telephone Company made a survey of 1,100 employees in the 
Detroit metropolitan area and found some misunderstandings and lack of knowledge 
displayed by those responding to the questionnaires. Employees were disappointed at 
not receiving extensive treatment for non-accident-connected complaints. Supervisors 
believed that employees had a less favorable opinion of the medical department than 
was indeed the case. Employees tended to misunderstand and even to distrust the 
visiting nurse program, while supervisors thought highly of it. All questioned com- 
mented favorably on the principle of periodic examination. Specific appointments were 
preferred, instead of waiting turns, except in emergency situations. 


Desire for friendly and sympathetic care of patients by staff seemed to indicate that, at 
times, this desirable element might be lacking in medical personnel. The desire that 
the medical information be held in strict confidence seemed to indicate that a number of 
employees may be apprehensive on this score. The survey suggests that while the 
availability of services is a great asset in modern industry there is need for better 
understanding of the values and limitations of the services. Employee surveys made 
may be a good barometer and may lead to needed improvements. 
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ALCOHOLISM: HEADACHE FOR TOP MANAGEMENT. J. L. NORRIS, M.D. 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 19, No. 6, April 1957. Pages 36-41. 


In an article based on a talk he delivered before the Associated Industries of Cleve- 
land, Inc., Dr. John L. Norris, Medical Director of the Kodak Park Works of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, reports that the annual cost of alcoholism to industry is one billion 
dollars. Drawing on statistics from the Yale University School of Alcohol Studies and 
from the Alcoholism Research Foundation of Toronto, Ontario, the author points out 
that seven out of ten alcoholics were employed in skilled or supervisory jobs and that 

a quarter of them have worked at the same job for ten years. Canadian reports show 

six out of every one hundred workers addicted to alcohol. 


In chart form the author shows the alcoholic’s progression from the prodromal or pre- 
liminary phase through the crucial and ending in the chronic phase. Through a careful 
outline of the many symptoms of each phase, the chart provides a useful tool for aid- 
ing management in the recognition and interpretation of the progress of alcoholic 
employees. At various points there are clues to decline in morale and motivation 
leading to absenteeism, poor attitude, low productivity, and resentment of supervisory 
correction. Also of use to management is a ‘‘3 Phase Program for Rehabilitation’’ out- 
lining the steps to be taken by the personnel department, the medical department and 
the ultimate referral to an organization such as Alcoholics Anonymous. 


(121-57) 








SURVEY OF THE OCCUPATIONAL ENVIRONMENT. AMA SUB-COMMITTEE ON 
PLANT HYGIENE STUDIES. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. Vol. 26, No. 3, March 1957. Pages 149-155. 


Intended for physicians who serve industry on call, whose private clientele includes 
industrial employees or for those engaged in preplacement, periodic or other types of 
physical examination, diagnosis or treatment of industrial employees, this article has 
as its purpose the promotion of greater interest, knowledge and activity in the field of 
occupational health. Recommended to such physicians are visits to the plant site for 
a gaining of first-hand information about the workers’ environment and physical job 
requirements. Categories of health hazards to be encountered in the occupational en- 
vironment are discussed, including injurious materials; hazardous conditions such as 
noise, extreme pressure changes or temperature changes; harmful operations, such as 
repeated motions or vibrations; accident and sanitation hazards; and a means of eval- 
uating the hazards is suggested. 


Facts so obtained should influence the nature of examination and other medical care 
given workers in the plant visited. This should also enable the physician to interpret 
observed conditions and to arrive at diagnoses through applying first-hand knowledge of 
the worker’s occupational environment to his complaint. The plant site visit may be 
supplemented by additional information of the Personnel Department, case studies, and 
general personnel policies relative to employee health, safety, and hygiene. 


(122~57) 











LEGAL ASPECTS OF SAFETY RULES. RUSSEL G. ROGERS. 
National Safety News. Vol. 75, No. 4, April 1957. Pages 25, 121-123. 


Safety rules are subject to the same limitations as those governing management’s pre- 
rogative to establish and enforce plant regulations. Attorney Rogers of the Sperry 
Rand Corporation points out!that as employers design safety devices and engineer plant 
facilities to provide a safe working place they must also provide effective safety rules. 
The authority of management to establish rules falls into two categories—absolute and 
limited. Municipal, state and federal regulations governing employee safety require the 
issuance, by the employer, of specific rules which are incontrovertible. Management 
also retains rights which are considered beyond the scope of union agreements. 


The limitations of managements prerogatives arise from the necessity to organize pro- 
cedures amenable, understandable, and reasonable in the eyes of both employees and 
their representatives. The author emphasizes the development of ‘‘proper rules’’ as 
opposed to those which may be unreasonable or obviously ‘‘improper.’? The right of a 
union to take issue against such rules must be recognized by management. 


The education of employees and their union representatives is of paramount importance 
in achieving ultimate acceptance of, and abidance by, company rules. ‘‘In no other 
field... should there be less management-labor discord than in safety.’? The author 
cites several brief cases illustrating situations in which lack of management-union 
collaboration resulted in cases for arbitration. 
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OUR VULNERABLE BACKS. FREDERICK P. KIEFER. 
National Safety News. Vol. 75, No. 4, April 1957. Pages 52, 120-121. 


Heavy lifting is seldom the cause of back injuries at the Sperry Gyroscope Company, 
a division of the Sperry Rand Corporation. Actually, it was found that administrative 
and clerical workers suffered a greater proportion of back injuries than any other group. 
Mr. Kiefer, the company safety engineer, explains that the back injury problem was 
partially solved by the combined efforts of medical and safety personnel cooperating 
in a broad program of education designed to emphasize both the nature and causes of 
common back injuries. Poor posture, awkward lifting position, improper lifting tech- 
niques and placing the body in a strained position are among the causes of the most 
common back injuries—simple low back strain; herniated disc; and sacroiliac strain. 
Training in the techniques of lifting and the provision of well-designed equipment for 
material handling will control two of these three. types of injury. The third is a matter 
of individual posture. 


Sperry utilizes both general and specific approaches in its educational program. 
Specifically, the individual is given corrective counseling by safety and/or nursing 
personnel. The general approach manifests itself in indoctrination talks and training 
programs which make extensive use of both mechanical props and demonstrations. In 
addition, simple exercises are prescribed by the nurse and use is made of charts and 
illustrations by the nurse in explaining the fundamentals of correct lifting. 


(124-57) 








MEDICAL ASPECTS OF RADIOLOGICAL HEALTH. SEWARD E. MILLER, M.D. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. Vol. 26, No. 3, March 1957. Pages 130-131. 


This article by the Director, Institute of Industrial Health, University of Michigan, is 
well summarized by the following quoted conclusion: 

‘Medical uses of radiation should be subjected to the same control as industrial uses. 
Although at times large amounts of radiation are justified (for serious or fatal dis- 
eases), the potential exists today for damage to other individuals because of the cumu- 
lative effects and incomplete tissue repair. In this situation, the total exposure of 
these individuals must be kept below the point where damage will become manifest 
during their individual expected lifetimes. In the past, there has been too liberal a 
use of x-ray in medical and dental diagnostic work. This does not mean that valuable 
x-ray chest surveys should be discontinued; rather that discretion be used in repeating 
medical diagnostic x-rays. Physicians in industry having employees exposed to any 
type of ionizing radiation from x-ray to radioactive isotopes should keep accurate 
records on all employees as to total accumulated exposure. Such records are apt to 
become exceedingly valuable to the company, the individual, and for research on cumu- 
lative long-range effects of small amounts of ionizing radiation.’’ 


We are at a frontier in this vital field and must become increasingly concerned in a 
coming era of major changes in industrial technology. 


(125-57) 











NOISE AND HUMAN SAFETY. JOHN V. GRIMALDI. 
National Safety News. Vol. 75, No. 2, February 1957. Pages 9-14, 


Writing in the special Journal section of the National Safety News Dr. Grimaldi, con- 
sultant on safety and plant protection at General Electric Company, presents a review 
of the studies which show the relationship between noise and human safety. Other 
factors are also considered, such as communications interference and psychological 
effects which are identified with the noise-safety problem. Dr. Grimaldi treats the 
variables in this problem as (a) aging, (2) temporary losses hearing, (3) the related 
effects of noise frequency and intensity, individual differences, and other factors. 
Speech interference—''‘inability to understand instructions or working signals in noisy 
places and which aggravate hazardous situations and may otherwise reduce efficient 
performance—is linked as a special communications difficulty because of noise. 
Thirty-six psychological studies are cited in the bibliography. 


The research studies cited deal with aircraft noise tests, biological effects of noise, 
reaction time of workers, speed and accuracy of performance, accident causation, and 
other significant subjects. While some of the results are inconclusive, they point up 
significant «reas which should command the attention of management, safety engineers, 
and particularly personnel managers. Of particular significance is the role of the 
‘*preventionist’’ in safety management in a company, who has the task of identifying 
noise-hearing loss factors and their degree of involvement in regard to the worker and 
the company as a whole. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 
(including, SUPERVISION) 





CONTENTMENT OR MORALE? A CASE STUDY. HERBERT E. KRUGMAN. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). Vol. 33, No. 5, March 1957. 
Pages 452-455. 


This study involves 14 foremen employed in a small chemical plant in New England. 
The men complained constantly about their jobs yet, despite good employment oppor- 
tunities elsewhere in the area, they did not leave. Further, they were considered as 
loyal and hard-working employees both by the company and within the local community. 
This is what the author terms an example of where morale is high to start with dis- 
content may be tolerated for some time before morale becomes impaired. 


Intensive interviews with the individual foremen produced 114 unfavorable comments and 
59 favorable. Unfavorable comments were to the effect that foremen were not backed 

by management and felt frustrated in many aspects of their job. However, they were 
ae in the job, learned much, and were proud of their position as a foreman in 
this plant. 


Relationships between contentment and morale are summarized in three ‘‘basic prin- 
ciples’’: (1) Morale is more significant than contentment in situations where employees 
can contribute through positive action—exerting skill or effort, for example. (2) To 
change an orientation of contentment to one of morale, the opportunity to make positive 
contribution must be increased. (3) A basic factor in the development of morale is a 
sense of accomplishment—the feeling of being useful and valuable. 


(127-57) 








SIX WAYS TO BUILD MORALE. REAR ADMIRAL JOEL D. PARKS. 
Armed Forces Management. Vol. 3, No. 7, April 1957. Pages 14-15. 


Admiral Parks regards the contribution of the supervisors and top management to be of 
greater potential in morale than in material benefits. Their contributions could yield 
a higher degree of intelligence, understanding, and enthusiasm among subordinates. 
He sets forth six ways to build morale for sound management operation: (1) the basic 
element which a supervisor can contribute to morale is pride in the outfit—-the em- 
ployee’s need to know that his job is important and that his unit is important to the 
organization; (2) leadership of the supervisor must be personal, not merely technical, 
in both praise as well as criticism; (3) the supervisor must be able to show subordinates 
where they are going and why—the supervisor who takes the time to explain the pur- 
pose behind an assignment will, for his efforts, receive dividends in enthusiasm and 
the will of his subordinates to work; (4) personal recognition of achievement of sub- 
ordinates will gain their loyalty and cooperation, and the supervisor should be there to 
recognize achievements of employees and if warranted to bring it to attention of higher 
authority; (5) the supervisor must remember in his dealings with subordinates that the 
Golden Rule is the context of the human relations—supervisory intelligence, initiative, 
and ambition may contribute to his competency but human relations will often spell the 
success of his operations; and, (6) enthusiasm for the job must be engendered by I 
personal example and not by edict or command; interest in and enthusiasm for the job 
are contagious and this is spread by personal contact. 


(128-57) 











WHY THEY QUIT. WIEBERT E. SCHEER. 
Office Executive. Vol. 32, No. 4, April 1957. Pages 17-18. 


The author believes that many of the articles which have been written about the current 
problem of employee turnover have either dealt in double-talk or-have ignored the con- 
trollable factors involved. Regarding the latter, he feels that the hiring of vulnerable 
employees—particularly women whose husbands might be transferred or those who 
might go back to school——is a weak spot in the hiring process. Where salary structures 
are satisfactory, employee dissatisfactions based on lack of job satisfaction are the 
real causes of turnover. Employees can and will leave because, for the first time in 
history, the labor market is an employee market rather than an employer market. This 
being the case, procedures and attitudes which were developed out of the pattern of 

the past won't work in today’s changed situation. 


Much employee dissatisfaction is caused by poor communications. Downward communi- 
cations are often poor but, much more frequently, upward communications are non- — 
existent. Often managements, with the most serious interest in their employees, fail 
to impress workers if lines of communication are lacking. What is most needed is an 
open mind since the only thing a manager can be sure of improving is himself. He can 
rarely, if ever, change his employees; he can change himself in such a way as to give 
his employees the job climate and satisfactions they need to remain in his employ. 
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INDUCTION: MAKING THOSE "FIRST IMPRESSIONS" COUNT. FRED G. NOTES NC 


Supervisory Management. Vol. 2, No. 5, April 1957. Pages 29-32, 


Actually, many people have their ‘‘induction’’ to the company well before they get on 
the payroll—the reputation of the company in the community, the treatment accorded 
job applicants, and other factors make their mark. However, life on the new job is the 
real test, for ‘‘the first and second days are often the hardest of all—and it is during 


this period that the employee is absorbing all those first impressions that may remain 
with him for a long time to come.’’ 


Among the points advised on sound induction of the employee are these: (1) show him 
the ‘‘big picture’’——-the company objectives, the total organization and operations, the 
final product or service, and how his own job fits into these; (2) introduce him to the 
others, follow through on such introductions which you might have missed on the first 
day or two, and give him a ‘‘feel’’ of the social system of his department and unit; 

(3) be cordial and take time to find out how he is making his adjustments and getting 
on in the new job—break the ice, and don’t wait for any ‘‘30-day review’’ period; 

(4) give him clear assignments; (5) be constructive in your criticism and encourage 
him when he is ‘catching on’’ and get him started on the right foot by firmly point out 
specific errors in this early period. 


(130-57) 











JOB ENLARGEMENT—A REVOLUTION IN JOB DESIGN. ROBERT H. GUEST. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 20, No. 2, March-April 1957. Pages 9-16. 


The simplest answer to the question of how to motivate hourly and clerical workers to 
take a greater interest in their work, lies in the intrinsic nature of the work itself. If 
job bordeom is the result of job fragmentation, as numerous investigators and com- 
mentators have argued, then the new concept of job enlargement can put meaning back 
into routinized work activities. Job enlargement is an attempt to reverse the long-term 
trend toward specialization of labor. For, as Peter Drucker has pointed out, repetition 
and uniformity, the obvious results of specialization, are two qualities in which human 
beings are weakest and are much inferior to machines. 


Although some critics were questioning the wisdom of extreme specialization some 
thirty years ago, the first serious studies of the problem are much more recent. Since 
1947, work groups of the Yale University Technology Project have found consistently 
that absenteeism, turnover, and other instances of job dissatisfaction are normally 
associated with highly repetitive work. The Sears, Roebuck and Company research 
among its more than one hundred thousand employees, Detroit Edison’s job enlargement 
experiments, and the recent clerical job reorganizations of the Colonial Insurance Com- 
pany all indicate that new approaches to job design, which provide worker satisfaction 
may actually be more efficient and more economical than the traditional, fractionated 
operations recommended by the industrial engineer or the methods expert. 
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MAKING EMPLOYEES’ WORK MORE INTERESTING. FRED H. JOINER. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 2, No. 5, April 1957. Pages 17-21. 


The Director of Training and Development Services of the Bureau of National Affairs 
Inc. expresses concern over the problem of management to relieve the prevalence of 

job monotony, and he reports a BNA survey in which a cross-section of 180 personnel 
and industrial relations officials participated in the subject of ‘‘building employee 
morale.’’? There is a shift from the standard measures such as rest periods, snack bars, 
and industrial music——and on to measures where ‘‘industry is tackling the problem 
through a solid program of improved human relations (and) tying the employee in more 
closely with the company’s objectives while at the same time giving him more status and 
recognition.’’ 


The survey respondents identified the following measures being taken: (1) conveying 
a better sense of understanding of and pride in the job and the end product—even pos- 
sibly ‘‘glamorizing’’ the company, the product, and the job; (2) individual recognition, 
and particularly continuing recognition of his capacities, abilities, and special qualifi- 
cations and the intelligent use made of performance ratings and promotion opportunities 
by the company; (3) changes in work Zssignments to enlarge the job and provide respon- 
sibilities and interest, in order to ward off monotony; (4) a healthy competition in help- 
ing one’s department gain in productivity and standing in the organization, and (5) sound 
policies and practices in human relations, especially at the supervisory level, to 
improve employee motivation and morale. 
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MEN, METHODS, AND MORALE. JOHN E. McKEEN. 
Management Review. Vol. 46, No. 4, April 1957. Pages 67-74. 


The president of Chas. Pfizer and Company (Brooklyn, N.Y.) presents these as the 

essence of ‘‘management techniques in a growth industry.’’ Mr. McKeen’s reflections 
are derived largely from his participation and witnessing the remarkable growth of the 
pharmaceutical manufacturing industry which he grown in 25 years from a $3 billion to 


a $12 billion industry. 


Organizing for flexibility is a keynote in a growth industry, and the author indicates 
the dependence upon men—men in committees, men in line and staff relations, and 
men in upper management in reshaping organization to achieve flexibility. Selection 
and training of personnel is also discussed as a principal technique in a growth indus- 
try. Elusive as it may be, however, there must be a continuing concern for morale 
among the men. Loyalties, recognition, zeal, and aspirations are part of the entire 
morale structure and it is difficult to speak of human relations and attitudes in manage- 
ment without attention to these and other real ingredients of morale. The improvement 
of worker morale, in general, through sound communication is presented, finally, as 
one of the management techniques in a growth industry. By various means the com- 
pany works hard at the task of sound communication with all levels of management and 
particularly with the foremen. The concem is not only for the individual morale but 
also the collective rapport which is achieved when individual morale is high. 
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YOU CAN MEASURE MORALE. (STAFF.) 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 45, No. 4, April 1957. Pages 134-157. 


Drawing largely upon the experiences of Dr. Herbert G. Heneman in his summarization 
of research efforts at the Industrial Relations Center of the University of Minnesota, 
and from other sources, it is believed that (1) morale can be measured, (2) the factors 
which determine whether morale is high or low can be identified, and (3) morale can be 
improved. The Employe Relations Index of the General Electric Company, the Triple 
Audit of the Industrial Relations Center (University of Minnesota), and the Employee 
Inventory of the Science Research Associates, Inc. are discussed in detail and their 
applications shown in various instances. 


Among the important values in testing morale are the highlighting of problems which 
show shifts in employee reactions, the yield of productive ideas from the opinion sur 
veys, the aids offered in better organized team work, and the opportunity by which the 
opinion survey permits employees to blow off steam. Tips on the conduct of an em- 
ployee attitude survey: (1) consult the unions, when they are involved, for this will 
insure more answers and right answers; (2) mail the ballot or form so that employees 
can see it is confidential; (3) inform the workers of the survey findings, but don’t inter- 
pret; and, (4) discuss the findings at clinical session, and plan corrective steps based 
on the collective information. Follow-up is essential in a comprehensive morale test. 


(134-57) 














WHAT PRICE HUMAN RELATIONS? MALCOLM P. McNAIR. 
Harvard Business School Bulletin. Vol. 32. No. 5, Winter 1957. Pages 9-11. 


Professor McNair of the Harvard Business School questions the advisability of teach- 
ing courses in human relations as such to men in the Master’s degree program of the 
School on the ground that it is poor timing because of the lack of industrial maturity 

of the students. As he puts it, ‘‘My quarrel is not with the solid substance of much 
that is comprehended by the phrase ‘human relations,’ but rather with the ‘cult’ or ‘fad’ 
aspects of human relations, which I believe are assuming too much prominence.’’ 
Attention should be directed more to fulfillment of the responsibilities of the major 
management functions. 


While the author encourages research in human behavior and courses in personnel 
management, he questions whether human relations can really be taught at all—that is, 
as primary subject matter. One acquires the art of human relations only as the ‘‘com- 
posite product of breeding, home, church, education, and experience generally, not of 
formal ‘human relations training.’ The thesis advanced by Professor McNair, then, 

is to develop an awareness of the human relations factor and to incorporate it along 
with other factors in reaching decisions in the major functions in management—and 
not to teach human relations as such. Otherwise, we shall run the risk of having 
courses lead to a wrong concept of the executive’s job—for ‘human relations 
expertise is no substitute for administrative action.”’ 
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RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 





WHAT’S WRONG WITH SECRETARIAL JOBS? JOSEPH D. EDWARDS. 
Office Executive. Vol. 32, No. 5, May 1957. Pages 48-50. 


There has been an increasing awareness of the costs in secretarial recruitment, turn- 
over, absenteeism, and general decline in job effectiveness in the office-——and, in 
addition to costs, the many problems of backlogs of work and personnel difficulties. 
To the question why this occurs, despite the attractive secretarial positions and good 
working conditions, Mr. Edwards, a noted management consultant, identifies this as 
the key reason: ‘‘the girls .. . aren’t staying in jobs they don’t like.”’ 


The principal factors which account for dissatisfaction in secretarial jobs are: (1) ex- 
cessive routine which leads to boredom; (2) the work is often below their level of 
ability, intelligence, and capacity for more responsibilities; and, (3) the failure of 
employers to distinguish between different categories of secretarial jobs in terms of 
the relative amount of routine assignments and which type of woman should be hired 
for which type of secretarial job. To recruit and retain secretarial personnel it is im- 
portant that employers distinguish between the secretarial jobs which are relatively 
routine and those which are more demanding and have more scope for the exercise of 
initiative, resourcefulness, and assuming more responsibilities. While experience and 
personality factors are required in different degrees for both jobs, concentrate on 
educational qualifications and the challenge-seeker for the latter type of job. 


(136-57) 








MORE WOMEN WORKING. (STAFF.) 
Factory Mgt. and Maintenance. Vol. 115, No. 2, February 1957. Pages 114-127. 


In its ‘‘Factory Forecast’’ section the editors of Factory Management and Maintenance 
point up the expected increase in womanpower in the nation’s work force. There are 
currently 19 million women in jobs, exclusive of agriculture. Almost 4 million of the 
women are employed in factories as laborers, operators, inspectors, craftsmen, tech- 
nicians, engineers, foremen, and managers. Their assets are noted particularly in jobs 
requiring finger and hand dexterity, acute vision such as required in assembling and 
inspecting, patience and stability at repetitive or monotonous jobs, memory for job 
checking, and color differentiation in many jobs. But their capacity for work in 
engineering, statistics, design, management, and other areas is gaining recognition. 


Miss Virginia Meredith, Consultant on Women in Industry, did most of the research on 
this study for FMM. The motivation for women at work, data of the U.S. Employment 
Service, — of supervision, turnover, absenteeism, and other subjects are well 
presented. The progress and experience of Hughes Aircraft, Sylvania, duPont, and 
many other companies are cited in this account. Eight rules are offered to fit women 
to jobs: (1) update your employment practices; (2) be smart about placement; (3) provide 
training for women; (4) adapt jobs to fit women; (5) spruce up your working conditions; 
(6) make travel easy and safe; (7) help out at home; (8) give them considerate super- 
vision. Excellent photographs and other pictorial material accompany the article. 
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LET’S GET BACK TO SANITY IN RECRUITING ENGINEERS. H. V. MOCNIK. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 35, No. 10, March 1957, Pages 366-367. 


A businessman urges a better sense of honesty, intelligence, and understanding in our 
recruitment of college engineering students. He charges that many businessmen and 
personnel representatives proselyte engineers principally through the dollar sign and 
unscrupulous methods. His appeal.in this article is to three groups—the personnel 
managers, the college recruiters, and the college engineering students. 


To the personnel manager—he exhorts personnel representatives to raise the level of 
personnel work rather than let it deteriorate to a ‘tback slapping’’ affair in the effort 

to achieve manpower staffing for the company; to the college recruiters—he urges them 
to guide the student, to present honest information, to be fair so that they may know 
that if at a later date the young engineer leaves the firm it will not be because of mis- 
representation of the facts. To the college engineering students—he advises them 

to ask solid questions which will affect their careers, the facts of life regarding work 
in the company, to weigh the answers carefully, make his own decision, and then to 
work hard at earning their places in the firm—and not to be influenced by the plant tour 
and travel at company expense, salary inducements, and the cocktail party in the 
recruiting effort. 


Mr. Mocnik is associated with the Fluor Corporation, Ltd. of Los Angeles. 
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THE ENDICOTT REPORT. FRANK S. ENDICOTT. 
Journal of College Placement. Vol. 17, No. 3, March 1957. Pages 46-54. 


This is the well established barometer of trends in placement and recruitment of 
college graduates. The reporting companies include 145 (of 200) with recruiters who 
visit 10 or more campuses. They made a total of 8,989 contacts on campus last year, 
- — of 45 schools per company as contrasted to an expected 1957 average of 
52 schools. 


In all major aspects of the study the general trend is up: companies will seek more 
men in 1957, will contact more campuses, and will offer higher starting salaries. 
Charts and tables are given including: (1) the employment of inexperienced college 
men for 1956 and 1957 by 192 companies; (2) employment of inexperienced college 
women by 72 companies; (3) needs and campus contacts for 1957; (4) average starting 
salaries, ranges of pay, and data on increased starting rates; (5) earnings of college 
men from previous graduating classes; and (6) factors which limit company effective- 
ness in recruiting graduates. 


The most frequently cited factors which limit recruiting effectiveness were: the 
number of college graduates available is too small, college professors need a better 
understanding of businesses, the quality of many applicants is below standard, the 
company is not well known on college campuses, too many graduates have not decided 
what they want to do, location of offices or plants is a handicap, and inadequate voca- 
tional counseling in colleges. 
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HOW COLLEGE GRADUATES EVALUATE JOB FACTORS. R. E. BARMEIER 
AND R. J. KELLAR. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). Vol. 33, No. 5, March 1957. Pages 
490-494, 


Sears Roebuck and Company devised a questionnaire which was sent to college 
graduates who had accepted their offers of employment plus others who had declined; 
500 replies were received out of the 600 questionnaires distributed. The five factors 
which appear to be most important to the graduate include the type of work offered, 
starting salary, opportunity for advancement, job location, and plan for salary increased 
The five factors they found least important were company benefits, size and prestige 
of the company, job security, working conditions, and hours of work. A college grad- 
uate apparently assumes the presence of the latter five factors, and his decision is 
affected usually only if a company is deficient in any of them. Perhaps the most in- 
portant thing to remember is that today’s college student seems to be interested in a 
combination of factors. Few students are drawn to a company because of its pre- 
dominance in one factor alone. 


Starting salary seems to be important not as a factor in itself, but in that it should be 

reasonably close to the average being offered by other competing companies. Oppor- 
tunity for advancement is judged by the student primarily on the basis of comparison 

of opportunities in other companies. As to salary increases, the student wants to be 

pe that his performance will be recognized and that he will be paid more as he 
evelops. 
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TEMPERAMENT AND INTEREST REQUIREMENTS OF JOBS. SIDNEY A. FINE. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 20, No. 2, March-April 1957. Pages 21-27. 


Since temperament and interest factors are generally recognized as crucial to job 
adjustment, they were two of the eight components used by the United States Employ- 
ment Service in its recent analysis of four thousand different jobs. In describing the 
USES research, the author considers in turn (1) the manner of defining the temperament 
and interest factors, (2) the identification of traits in terms of actual working situa- 
tions, (3) the illustration of interests through job-worker situations, (4) the results of 
the overall analysis, (5) comparison of data with observations of other researchers, 

(6) the utility of the USES data, and (7) validation studies which will have to be made. 


The author believes that the ultimate usefulness of the USES data depends upon their 
ability to discriminate among the requirements of jobs and the ability of the researchers 
to identify these factors in the same terms as potentialities in workers. The United 
States Employment Service is now engaged in intensive research of interview tech- 
niques in an attempt to substantiate further the data collected so far. 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT YOUR COLLEGE RECRUIT. (STAFF.) 
Management Methods. Vol. 12, No. 2, May 1957. Pages 36-40, 78-84. 


Management Methods has undertaken a sound and important survey through direct inter- 
views, extensive questioning, the assistance of placement directors in universities, 
and in checking against some of the observations about college graduates made by 
William H. Whyte in his recent book, ‘tThe Organization Man.’’ The findings: (1) 
college seniors rate as the most important factors opportunities for advancement, 
salary, and type of business; (2) the negative factors in rejecting a company’s offer 
are lower than average pay, no clear definition of job or duties, and unsatisfactory 
location. As for college graduates who are tomorrow’s trainees in management, their 
responses appear to refute some of the points made by Mr. Whyte in his recent book— 
t/a on the point of economic security and the kind of boss they want to work 
or. 


As for the views of the college seniors about company recruiters, the majority feel 
that the recruiters do a commendable job on the whole, but that they do tend to over- 
look good job candidates. Most of the students believe that better follow-up of the 
interview and more plant visits offers would improve company recruiting, and they are 
in agreement on the emphasis given to interview impressions and scholastic record. 
On the personality factor, the students tend to place more emphasis than do the 
recruiters. Large corporations have a better recruiting potential among the seniors 
principally because they have more and better jobs to offer. 
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PARALLEL PROGRESSION—CAREERS FOR NON-SUPERVISORY ENGINEERS 
AND SCIENTISTS. ROBERT D. McMARLIN. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 20, No. 2, March-April 1957. Pages 38-42. 


Like other organizations employing large numbers of engineers and scientists, the 
Engineer Research and Development Laboratories at Fort Belvoir, Virginia are con- 
cerned with providing higher-level career opportunities for professionals who lack 
ability for or interest in supervisory or management positions. American business 
provides few precedents. The Engineer Research and Development Laboratories plan 
was largely developed, then, as an original effort. 


The ERDL plan provides a common promotion ladder for both supervisory and non- 
supervisory engineers and scientists through the GS-12 Civil Service classification 
grade level. Career ladders then diverge at this point and equivalent grade level 
positions are provided for both classes of employees. Candidates for upper-level non- 
supervisory positions must meet the established Civil Service Commission qualifica- 
tions for the grade and field of work. In addition, they must meet certain supplemental 
requirements in education, experience and professional stature. These supplemental 
factors required of candidates are considered by a Professional Review Committee 
which evaluates candidates for entry into and promotion within the non-supervisory 
career ladder. The Committee’s findings are then submitted to the Laboratories’ 
Director for final decision. Results will probably be reported in the future. 
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HOW HAMILTON WATCH USES PSYCHOLOGISTS IN PLACEMENT. 
R. B. KONIKOW. 
American Business. Vol. 27, No. 2, February 1957. Pages 9-11, 24-25, 31. 


The Personnel Research Section (in the industrial relations department) of the 
Hamilton Watch Company, a medium-size company of some 1,900 employees, assists 
in problems of selection, placement, counseling, performance evaluation, training, and 
other functions. The personnel research staff includes a professional psychologist, 

a psychometrist, a training specialist, and a secretary. The problem of selection and 
placement of personnel is particularly important in this industry where the demand for 
precision requires operators with an unusual degree of hand skills, certain personality 
factors, visual acuity, and intelligence. 


The Personnel Research Section conducts psychological tests, other experimental 
tests, biographic interview, and other techniques in the selection of employees as 
operators. This is followed by participation in special training, statistical studies of 
performance, and analysis. Studies have shown a relationship between three tests 
(Spatial orientation, perception, and hand-arm dexterity) and the age of the operator as 
significant in the expected production standards of the employee. Similar studies 

have been made of gauge inspectors and other categories of employees. The work of 
the personnel research staff extends also to testing, selecting, training, and placement 
of managerial personnel in production, sales, and other departments. The company 
maintains a College Graduates Program and provides training through the Watch School, 
seminars, films, and other media. Hamilton Watch Company has used psychologists 

in the company since the 1930’s. (144-57) 

















SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION, AND, LABOR RELATIONS 
(including JOB ANALYSIS AND JOB EVALUATION) 








ADMINISTERING THE SALARY PROGRAM FOR CORPORATE TRAINEES. 
FRANK H. CASSELL. 


Journal of College Placement. Vol. 17, No. 3, March 1957. Pages 141-146. 


The industrial relations manager of Inland Steel discusses problems, historical and 
current, involved in setting salary rates for trainee positions. He points out that dur- 
ing the past 17 years starting salaries have increased by 224% while common steel 
labor has increased 174%. In deciding what salary rate is appropriate for college 
graduates, a periodic salary survey should be taken. This survey should be not only 
area wide and industry wide, but should be throughout the U.S. and should include 
fringe benefits as an important part of ‘‘salary.” 


Another important aspect of college graduate salary administration is the establishment 
of differentials for various college degrees. Graduates with a Master’s degree will re- 
ceive from $25 to $50 a month more than those with a Bachelor’s degree, while a Ph.D. 
will receive anywhere from $100 per month to $600 per month in technical fields. Dif- 
ferentials as between fields of specialization have developed according to relative 
need and scarcity; physical scientists and engineers average from $25 to $50 a month 
more than liberal arts and business school graduates, although accountants now receive 
more than other business graduates on the average. Additional factors influencing 
Starting pay offers are experience, military service, and opinion of the company that 
the candidate is an outstanding prospect. There is a general account of the measures 
taken by Inland Steel Company. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS PROGRAM. F. E. BORCHERS. 
Office Executive. Vol. 32, No. 3, March 1957. Pages 20-21. 


Describing the industrial relations program at Swift & Company, F. E. Borchers cites 
the following four factors as causative: (1) the voluntary establishment of policies and 
practices by management; (2) meeting the customs within the industry or the community; 
(3) collective bargaining; and (4) compliance with legislation. Of the four, the first is 
the most significant. The largest portion of the company’s personnel policies and 
practices—sick pay, pension plan, company insurance plans, paid vacations, guar- 
anteed minimum weekly wages for hourly paid workers, the establishment of an indus- 
— relations department——were voluntarily established by management as being good 
usiness. 


The Swift philosophy is a reflection of American management’s realization that interest 
in employee welfare is both a normal human reaction and a sound business principle. 
Since people make up a company’s operating organization, it is only sound business 
practice for management to assume active leadership in a program that encourages the 
welfare of its employees. Swift believes strongly enough in this management philo- 
sophy to have summarized its beliefs in a statement of company policy which promises 
to: (1) deal honorably with all people; (2) pay equitable wages and salaries; (3) pro- 
vide opportunity for advancement; and (4) maintain a sincere concern for the well-being 
of employees. 
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JOB SPECIALIZATION IN THE FEDERAL SERVICE—GOOD OR BAD. 
HAROLD H. LEICH. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 20, No. 2, March-April 1957. Pages 28-35. 


The Federal civil service has frequently been criticized because of its very high de- 
gree of occupational specialization. Considering the criticism, Mr. Leich examines 
the degree of specialization in the Federal service and concludes that it is significant 
but somewhat less than is generally assumed. Conceding the undesirable effects 
which can result from overspecialization, he points out that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has attempted to counteract these effects through approval of executive develop- 
ment agreements, training agreements in professional fields, interdisciplinary positions, 
and broader qualification requirements. 


In general, the author concludes that job specialization is good to the extent that it 
encourages high competence. It is bad to the extent that it impedes career develop- 
ment, leads to low morale, and adds needless complexity to Federal personnel adminis- 
tration. He also believes that job specialization will increase rather than decrease 
in the Federal civil service. If so, it will be necessary to (1) challenge proposals 
for new specializations to insure that they represent genuine needs, and (2) show 
ingenuity in finding ways and means to overcome the bad effects of desirable or in- 
evitable instances of job specialization. There needs to be a long-range effort at 
planning and monitoring to assure that the desired balance will be attained. 
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FOUR WAYS TO ESTABLISH A JOB EVALUATION PROGRAM FOR YOUR 
OFRICE. “Rs Di STEVENS. 


Office Management. Vol. 18, No. 4, April 1957. Pages 30-32, 72. 


Dissatisfaction over pay rates is probably the most disruptive single factor in office 
management. It impairs employee efficiency, encourages absenteeism, lowers morale 
and increases personnel turnover. To those office managers facing pay rate problems, 
he suggests the installation of a sound and practical job evaluation plan based on a 
thorough analysis of every job. The first step in establishing a job evaluation plan 
is that of defining, analyzing, recording and studying the factors and conditions in- 
volved in a job. The end result should be a completely and accurately identified job 
with descriptions of both job tasks and performance standards. To achieve this 
result, the author outlines procedures as well as a general methodology. 


The manager whose job analysis shows that his present pay rate method is unsatis- 
factory should consider one of the four basic evaluation systems now in use. These 
are: (1) the ranking system whereby all the office jobs are ranked in order of im- 
portance, (2) the job classification system in which jobs are assigned to predetermined 
gtades or categories, (3) the point system which uses a point schedule to sum up job 
elements, and (4) the factor comparison system, a simple variant of the point system. 
If the office manager’s analysis has been adequate, he can choose the appropriate 
method for his organization without too much difficulty. 
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PATTERNS IN TOP MANAGEMENT PAY. GROVER AMEN. 
Dun'’s Review and Modern Industry. Vol. 69, No. 7, May 1957. Pages 68-71. 


Mr. Amen summarizes some of the principal findings from the recent survey conducted 
by the Executive Compensation Service of the American Management Association and 
which covered 28,000 executives in more than 3,300 companies. With the president’s 
compensation at the top and followed by that of executive vice-presidents, there 
follow in this order—the top marketing executive, the top finance executive, and the 
top manufacturing executive. Others which follow in compensation rank are the top 
advertising executive and the top public relations executive. The largest number of 
highest ranking executives are earning about 30% of their president’s pay—and they 
generally include the general sales manager, the top men in production research, legal 
matters, and engineering, the treasurer, controller, secretary, and assistant to the 
president. Other executives of.functions at the bottom of the scale average about 25% 
of the president’s pay, and almost none earns less than one-fifth. These all represent 
average figures, and the variables would appear in such companies where there may 
be major concentration, for example, on a public relations program, engineering, or 
other function. 


Variations will be found in regard to the total volume of company sales and other 
factors. Size of the company sales volume, and the particular industry are the 
strongest factors in determining variations in executive salaries, as these generally 
determine larger responsibilities. 
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PRACTICAL LABOR RELATIONS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. ELI ROCK. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 18, No. 2, April 1957. Pages 71-80. 


In an approach concerned with practices in the public service, Mr. Rock (Labor Rela- 
tions Consultant for the City of Philadelphia) regards labor relations as ‘‘chaotic’’— 
based on the problems of the administrator and of the union leader. In regard to the 
administrator, his background in public administration often fails to equip him with the 
art of dealing with union pressures, and this is reflected in his poor timing of conces- 
sions, reliance upon the ‘‘prerogatives’’ of government and employees’ inability to 
strike, lack of deep understanding of personnel administration as related to union- 
management problems, and other shortcomings. The union leader in government is also 
handicapped by lack of guidance and lack of knowledge, too, for many union leaders _ 
have risen from the ranks of public employees and have had only limited experience in 
collective bargaining. The very complexity of government agencies, whether or not to 
rely on political pressure, and other circumstances add to the frustration. With the 
growth of unionization of public employees, both administrators and union leaders must 
take heed of the unsatisfactory situation. 


Mr. Rock suggests as constructive measures: unions must stop by-passing one branch 
of government in favor of another; realistic dealing with the executive branch; greater 
sense of responsibility among union leaders; official recognition of unions and of col- 
lective bargaining; try to make collective bargaining work; improved human relations 

in administration. 
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THE JOB OF JOB EVALUATION. DOUGLAS S. SHERWIN. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 35, No. 3, May-June 1957. Pages 63-71. 


Editorially, the Harvard Business Review introduces the article in this way: ‘‘Every- 
one agrees that job evaluation and merit rating are necessary—but are the right people 
handling them, and are they being used to best advantage? Does the responsibility 
belong to line or personnel? Should the job describe the incumbent or management's 
organization need? Mr. Sherwin contends that present programs do not serve well the 
objectives for providing a sound basis for salary administration and for personnel 
utilization. He goes further and proposes revisions of the kind which have not been 
undertaken before in programs of job evaluation and merit rating. 


The suggested revisions: ‘‘(1) job description should be disestablished as a device 
primarily for salary administration and established as a part of organization planning 

. . . Thus the plan in relation to changing events and the performance in relation to 
the plan can both be brought under review for appropriate correction action by manage- 
ment; (2) Personnel men should be freed from the obligations of making personnel de- 
cisions so that they can devote themselves to the vitally important task of appraising, 
reporting, and exerting pressure for good personnel administration; (3) Authority for 
decisions in the personnel field should repose in line managers . . . Creating jobs, 
using manpower efficiently, and paying employees fairly are all part of the management 
job.’’ The pros and cons, advantages and disadvantages, and discussed in detail. 
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THE UNION BUSINESS AGENT LOOKS AT COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. 
H. ROSEN AND R. A. H. ROSEN. 
Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass'n). Vol. 33, No. 6, May 1957. Pages 539-545. 


The authors interviewed and studied 21 business agents who made up the staff of a 
regional union organization, a union which enjoys a good reputation in both labor and 
management circles. It was found that (1) union business agents consider the needs 
of both the union and management, and try to get as much as possible for the members 
without hurting management; (2) they frown on the ‘‘big stick’’ of strikes, threats, 
coercion, and violence, and feel that it might have worked in the past but it usually 
doesn’t bring results today in bargaining; (3) they hold that honesty (but not neces- 
sarily putting all the cards on the table) in presentation of information improves rela- 
tions with management in collective bargaining. This is part of the new look of the 
coming union business agent. But, there is always the wide margin of disagreement, 
and realistically what the rank and file membership wants still weighs heavily on the 
a business agents and ‘twhen the chips are down it seems the membership calls 
the cards.”’ 


The authors attempt to show the emerging kind of union business agent with increas- 
ing intellectualism, statesmanship, techniques, and code of ethics: but always the 
long-range view of the union so that he will not be punished for being ‘‘tirresponsible.”’ 
Those interviewed acknowledge that not all of their co-workers are living up to the 
new look and many are not capable of doing so because of personality characteristics. 
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RATE DETERMINATION FOR PROFESSIONALS. EARL F. PAUL. 
Management Record. Vol. 19, No. 2, February 1957. Pages 46-48. 


This account is from a panel presentation on the subject ‘‘'Compensating Supervisors 
and Technicians”’ at a round table discussion held at the recent meeting of the 
National Industrial Conference Board in St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. Paul, Supervisor 

of Wage and Salary Section, Standard Oil Company (Indiana) in Chicago, Illinois, 
maintains that the appropriate salary level is the one that, to the degree prescribed by 
the company’s salary policy, conforms to the levels maintained in other companies for 
comparable work. Salary classifications, starting salaries, promotional and merit 
increases, and other salary actions should be administered as to avoid extensive 
fluctuations. 


For the salary administrator concerned with professional personnel compensation, the 
author suggests these approaches: (1) Keep percentage ratios constant—when starting 
salaries are increased, increase salaries at all other levels to maintain the previously 
existing differentials; (2) set up procedures for administration of professional salaries 
which are separate and independent from those prevailing for employees on non- 
professional jobs, and make no effort to coordinate job evaluations and salaries be- 
tween these two categories; (3) remove from the professional jobs all nontechnical 
work which can be taken over by nonprofessional technicians, and thereby attain 
greater utilization of the professional men. The author stresses the significance of 
sound job evaluation in view of the increasing difficulty in the higher professional 
jobs. (National Industrial Conference Board) 
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TESTS AND TESTING 


(see also — Recruitment, Interviewing, Selection, Placement) 





he deh ANALYSIS OF RATED SUPERVISORY BEHAVIOR. DARRELL E. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 9, No. 4, Winter 1956. Pages 487-498, 


One of the major problems in the selection, evaluation, and training of supervisors is 
defining the skills, attitudes, and abilities required for effective job performance. In 
this study first-line supervisors of Nationwide Insurance were described by their 
managers using a 390-item check-list questionnaire. There were 245 white-collar 
supervisors involved. A factor analysis indicated the presence of a general halo bias 
(which is normal in such studies) plus 14 other factors which had a bearing on job 
performance ratings. These factors were named: personal compliance, job knowledge, 
direction of group performance, rewarding performance and employee evaluation, com- 
pany loyalty, acceptance of responsibility and decision making, group spirit, personal 
drive, impartiality, poise and bearing, consideration, open-mindedness, cheerfulness, 
and approachability. It will be noted that most of these characteristics seem to be in 
the personality and attitude area, which is not surprising since this seems to be the 
area which defines effective leadership. 


Among the uses which can be made of such results, one of the most important is in the 
area of initial selection of men for supervisory positions. Since it is generally recog- 
nized that personality traits and attitudes are not readily amenable to change, it ap- 
pears that good selection practices may be more important than training and develop- 
ment. ‘‘An ounce of selection may be worth a pound of training in this instance.” 
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SENIORITY AND CRITERION MEASURES OF JOB PROFICIENCY. 
R. JAY AND J. COPES. 


Journal of Applied Psychology. Vol. 41, No. 1, February 1957. Pages 58-60. 


Research workers engaged in the task of validating tests or selection factors based 
upon interview data for the purpose of predicting occupational success need to know 
the components of variance in the criterion measures of job proficiency commonly used. 
On the basis of an analysis of 47 studies involving measures of the job proficiency of 
2,462 workers employed in 39 different occupations, the average correlation between 
seniority and job proficiency is .17, which is statistically significant. However, the 
influence of seniority upon the measurement of job success varies with the type of 
criterion measure used. Rank-order and broad-category supervisory ratings are least 
influenced by seniority when the skill level of the occupations is taken into account. 


The skill level of the occupations sampled is an extraneous factor influencing 
measures of job success. The influence of seniority increases with the skill level of 
the occupations sampled; seniority is likely to influence job proficiency ratings more 
when the level of skill is highest. These influences do not have any practical signi- 
ficance for unskilled jobs. It may be significant when semi-skilled jobs are being 
studied, but with skilled occupations the influence appears to be large and should be 
taken into account and controlled whenever possible. The research worker should be 
particularly careful to control the effects of seniority on the ratings. 
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FACTORS IN SALES SUCCESS. D.E. BAIER AND R. D. DUGAN. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. Vol. 41, No. 1, February 1957. Pages 37-40. 


This is a report of relationships among criteria of performance as an insurance sales- 

man and measures reflecting the salesman’s product knowledge, belief in his product, 

motivation, and length of service. An objective composite measure of job performance 
was correlated with each of 17 other variables in a sample of 346 agents having more 

than three months service with the company. 


A table of intercorrelations is given, together with a discussion of some significant 
points which were discovered. Amount of life insurance owned by the agent was the 
best predictor of his subsequent job success. This is evidence to support the state- 
ment that the man who believes in his product is a better salesman. It was shown that 
agents did not own life insurance in ratio to their total income alone, but that this 
varied considerably within income brackets. Amount of life insurance owned was rela- 
ted to product knowledge of the agent, as measured by an Information Index test, but 
mere product knowledge was not a good predictor of success as a salesman neces- 
sarily. It is concluded that a salesman’s belief in his product and his motivation are 
more important than technical knowledge in determining how well he does his job. 
Length of service is unrelated to job success, between the periods of three months 
and five years service. 
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A TEST OF THE FOREMAN-WORKER RELATIONSHIP. URIEL G. FOA. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 9, No. 4, Winter 1956. Pages 469-486. 


Most surveys of foreman-worker relationships generally include questions concerning 
worker’s satisfaction with the foreman or supervisor. When the findings indicate the 
existence of relatively poor relations between worker and foreman the factory manager 
is likely to ask why the situation is so bad and what can be done to improve it. This 
article describes a test-survey which has been developed to answer these questions, 
based on studies in four Israeli manufacturing plants. 


The test consists of a set of 16 stories in picture form dealing with situations of inter- 
action between foreman and workers. The beginning of each story is given and the 
subject is asked to complete it in four different ways: (1) as he perceives the ideal 
situation to be; (2) as he sees the actual situation in his plant; (3) as he believes his 
opposite number (foreman or worker) perceives the ideal situation to be; and (4) as he 
telieves his opposite number sees the actual situation in the plant. In this way eight 
responses to each story are obtained from a given foreman and a given worker. 


The analysis is made on the basis of comparing answers given by a foreman and his 
workers, as they relate to a production versus personal relations approach, a positive 
versus negative behavior, and an active versus passive orientation. Several examples 
are given of this analysis of results. 
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PSYCHOMOTOR SELECTION TESTS: RESEARCH AND APPLICATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE. EDWIN A, FLEISHMAN. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 9, No. 4, Winter 1956. Pages 449-467. 


One area which has received particular attention in the Air Force selection test 
program is that of psychomotor ability. Apparatus tests of psychomotor skills have 
been used to select pilots, bombadiers, and navigators since February 1942. The 
author describes a number of these tests, their method of scoring, and their history in 
this selection battery. A large number of such tests have been validated (some suc- 
cessfully and some unsuccessfully), but it has only been in recent years that we have 
begun to learn why some of these tests are valid while others are not. This obviously 
helps to build better psychomotor tests in the future. 


Through investigation of more than 200 different tests administered to thousands of 
airmen subjects in a series of studies over the years, the Air Force has found that 
there is no such thing as general physical proficiency of general psychomotor skill or 
general manual dexterity. Rather, each of these areas breaks up into a limited number 
of unitary abilities, some of the more important of which are: fine control sensitivity, 
multiple limb coordination, response orientation, postural discrimination, manual dex- 
terity, finger dexterity, arm-hand steadiness, reaction time, speed of arm movement, 
rate control, and response integration. These are defined briefly, and some of the im- 
plications are discussed. These tests are valid and they sample a number of skills 
not measurable by other kinds of tests. 
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PERSONNEL STANDARDS: A KEY PROBLEM IN SELECTION AND PLACEMENT. 
JOICS B. STONE. 

Personnel (Amer. Management Ass’n) Vol. 33, No. 5, March 1957. 

Pages 475-481. 


Personnel selection and placement are based on two major assumptions: there are 
fundamental differences between persons in one occupation and those in another, and 
there are fundamental differences between those who succeed in a given occupation and 
those who do not. From the belief that a particular job calls for a particular assortment 
of personal attributes and skills, we proceed to specify what kind of person we need 
to fill it. In so doing, we invoke a set of standards, since without standards there can 
be no specifications. It follows, therefore, that the selection devices can be no better 
indicators of success than the standards predicted in their use. 


All standards must meet certain criteria in some degree: objectification of subjective 
judgment, stability, verifiability, accuracy, and applicability to the situation at hand. 
Many of the standards in use were derived from armchair judgment; these should be 
subjected to empirical evaluation in order to see if the logic is faulty. Pitfalls of psy- 
chological tests are discussed briefly, primarily on the subject of utilizing accurate 
norms. Current work of the industrial norming project of the California Test Bureau is 
summarized, and certain cautions are suggested on this subject: (1) Extreme caution 
should be used in personnel use of norms, particularly in spurious integrating of the 
norms; (2) Every effort should be made to objectify subjective criteria; (3) Conserva- 
tive expectations are called for in using tests; and (4) Other selection devices are even 





more likely to lack validity. (159-57) 
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COMMUNICATION 





HOW ONE COMPANY COMMUNICATES. R. THURMAN TAYLOR. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 35, No. 11, April 1957. Pages 415-416, 435. 


There is described in this account the comiaunications program in effect at the Haw- 
thorne School of Aeronautics, Spence Air Base, Moultrie, Georgia. Upper management 
staff is reached in the once-a-week meetings of the president, vice-president, general 
manager, and seven department heads where problems and policy matters are discussed. 
This is the springboard. Supervisors achieve communication through the monthly 
supervisors’ supper meeting, at company expense, at which the approximate 65 super- 
visors meet for discussion of administrative problems, suggestions on supervisory 
training, and other developments. In addition to the supper meeting, each department 
head conducts a weekly supervisors’ meeting during work hours. Personnel Department 
issues bulletins for managers and supervisors which aid in this program, as well as 
releases for all employees of the organization. 


Employees—each employee receives an attractive handbook of company principles, a 
welcome from management, and a simplified presentation of policies, benefits, and 
privileges. A publication for employees, ‘*The Hawthorne Herald,’’ is distributed each 
month. By various other media are there employee communications upward: the per- 
formance review and counseling sessions; the various regular employee meetings in 
their departments; the suggestions program; the Employer-Employee Relations Fund 
which offers informal, off-hours atmosphere in recreational affairs, and through the em- 
ployees’ Improvement Committee within each department. Personal contact to achieve 
understanding and recognition is the keynote in this program. 


(160~57) 








BASIC PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS IN COMMUNICATION. T.-M. HIGHAM. 
Occupational Psychology. Vol. 31, No. 1, January 1957. Pages 1-10. 


$ 

In the past few years much has been written about the art of communication and 
numerous training programs have been developed along this line, but there is as yet no 
firmly established theory of communication which assures one that effective communi- 
cation will be achieved. The author believes that best results in understanding 
problems of communication between individuals and groups can be obtained from study 
of what we know about human and animal psychology. Examples are cited from experi- 
mental literature. 4 


One of the main principles is that communication is facilitated or hampered (and cer- 
tainly affected) locoline on the preconceived attitude the recipient has of the person 
or group which is trying to communicate with him. Examples are given to show that 
new experiences or words are generally fitted into the past experience or expectation 
of the person on the receiving end. ‘You will not get any reception if you are not 
trusted; but if relations are good, then there is a good chance that what you say will 
be received, and that you will get co-operation in return.’’ This leads to a discussion 
of basic psychological principles of comprehension and recall, and to the important 
topic of interest content of material to be communicated. The importance of careful 
selection and training of first line supervisors and junior staff executives is pointed 
out, if good communication and mutual trust is expected to result. 


(161-57) 











ESSENCE OF CREATIVE THINKING. SIDNEY J. PARNES. 
Office Executive. Vol. 32, No. 4, April 1957. Pages 14-15, 18 


Dr. Parnes, the Director of Creative Education and the Executive Development Program 
at the University of Buffalo, defines creative thinking as ‘‘simply seeking to solve a 
problem in a new way, intentionally, without having been taught how to do it.’’ He con- 
tends that a person’s solution to a problem is creative if it is new to him; it need not 
be new to anyone else 


In discussing techniques which can be used to increase creative ability, the author enr 
phasizes (1) ideating, the production of ideas regarding a topic, (2) flexibility, elabora- 
tion of ideas outside of their conventional contexts, (3) originality, the production of 
unique or infrequently considered ideas, and (4) sensitivity to problems, the alertness 
to the implications inherent in a situation. In addition to developing positive skills in 
these areas, the effective creative thinker must overcome the deterrents to creative 
thought. Lack of knowledge is one obvious deterrent. More important, however, as 
deterrents to creative thought are the many psychological blocks which combine to 
prevent the utilization of creative power. Habit, custom, and convention in seeing, 
perceiving and interpreting are the blocks which are most significant. The author cites 
a number of examples from his professional experience. He concludes with an explana- 
tion of brainstorming. He describes its controlling premises and shows how it fits the 
general concept of creative thinking or creative problem-solving. 


(162—57) 
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BLUEPRINT FOR EMPLOYEE COMMUNICATION. WILLIAM R. KELLY. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 2, No. 4, March 1957. Pages 7-16. 


Acknowledging the growing complexity of organization and recognizing the three-way 
process of communication (upward, downward, and laterally), the author places 
emphasis on communication as ‘‘a uniquely personal process’’ in learning how better 
to listen, understand, evaluate, and express oneself. Personal development of one’s 
communication skills often proves to be a real asset for all of management in achieving 
sound goals, delegation, control, and other functions. In our time of psychological 
influences in management we must be increasingly concerned with improved motivation 
through communication. 


Mr. Kelly, who is affiliated with Sinclair Refining Company, discusses the major com- 
munication roadblocks as these: (1) intense competition for the attention and interest 
of the person we are trying to reach; (2) the capacity of the listener to assimilate new 
knowledge or ideas, and the adequacy of his background in this regard; (3) semantics 
difficulties; (4) difficulties in grasping abstractions; (5) poor value judgments; and 
(7) the use of officialese or gobbledygook language. A series of short anecdotes 
illustrate some of these common blocks. Mr. Kelly offers several guidelines on 
organizing one’s written communications, oral participation in meetings and confer- 
ences, and ‘‘getting through’’ in general. Good communication is not within the 
province of the gifted few, but many can learn the art and ‘*.. . one should continue 
to learn throughout his management career.”’ 


(163-57) 








THE SINS OF EMPLOYEE COMMUNICATION. ROBERT NEWCOMB AND 
MARG SAMMONS. 

Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. Vol. 69, No. 6, April 1957. 

Pages 44-45, 106-116. 


The authors indicate the costly results of management using ‘‘foot-in-mouth’’ tech- 
niques of communication. The abuse of timing, such as a barrage of ‘‘sweet talk’’ 
and ‘love me suddenly”’ literature a few weeks prior to collective bargaining time, is 
one technique which backfires. Good communication should be characterized by 
regularity rather than off-again-on-again with calculated motives. A second abuse is 
the “tno news is good news’’ approach—the feeling that management avoids trouble 
by saying nothing and holding out on important financial information in management- 
union relations, Toe example. The fact is that employees are often stockholders and 
unions purchase blocks of shares and know something of the financial status of the 
company and of its ability to pay. The tendency of management to do all of the talking 
and none of the listening—the ‘tone-way street’’—is another communication sin in 
mana gement-labor relations. Other errors or sins are also discussed. 


As pioneers in the field of industrial editing and house organs and related publica- 
tions, the authors cite case studies of the effects of communication sins in the com- 
pany press. Top management support and sincerity which encourages workers to 
believe management in its expressions are essential to a good communication program. 
Otherwise, the sins are many and the costs in dollars-and-cents and in lowered morale 
are very high, as companies have discovered. 

(164-57) 











HOW TO SAY WHAT YOU MEAN. ROBERT FROMAN. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 45, No. 5, May 1957. Pages 76-84. 


In his special semester course for businessmen at DePaul University’s Institute of 

of Industrial Psychology, Dr. William Haney identifies the ten semantic barriers found 
‘*most common and most costly to business’? as these: (1) by-passing—the tendency 
to ignore the fact that the same words can mean different things to i persons; 
(2) allness—the assumption that all has been said which needed to be said; 

(3) guess proneness—to mistake subjective inference for objective facts; (4) barden- 
ing of the categories—dealing in terms of similarities only at the neglect of differ- 
ences among them, either facts or people; (5) either/or thinking—tendency to think 

in terms of black or white and to forget the possible shades of gray in between; 

(6) blinderness—seeing a thing one and only one way; (7) thalamic reaction—reacting 
too fast to a certain idea or point, without sufficient thinking to consider it as care- 
fully as it deserves; (8) misuse of small talk—tendency to mistake attempts to be 
merely pleasant and friendly with attempts to convey information; (9) misuse of ‘‘is’’— 
‘tis” is usually an expression really of ‘‘seems to me to be’’ rather than a fact; and, 
(10) misuse of ‘tand’’—the two plus two fallacy applied to language, for things 
generally have far more complex meaning than what they seem to add up to. 


Brief anecdotes or cases are cited to illustrate each of these semantic barriers in 
communication. 


(165-57) 














USING COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH IN INDUSTRY. R. S. ROSS. 
Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass’n) Vol. 33, No. 6, May 1957. Pages 514-519. 


A very valuable compilation of the principal research efforts in communications is 
offered by Mr. Ross, based on an adaptation from a paper which he presented before 
the Kent State University Conference on Communication in Business and Industry. 
While the answers to human behavior and communication may be far off, we must, at 
least, familiarize ourselves with the volume and findings of communications research. 
The research methods used are classified as the empirical, controlled observation, 
experimental, and the case study. The studies of Keith Davis, Harold North, Zelko, 
Funk and Becker, Freshley, Thomas Dale, Mayo, Zander, and others are cited. 


Mr. Ross offers several guidelines for management in evaluating its own communica- 
tions program, on the basis of the research findings to date: (1) begin making purpose- 
ful observations of the organization around you—trace a given communication through 
and see the people who are having the most trouble with it; (2) find out the assumptions 
which managers and supervisors hold and whether these impede communication; (3) try 
simple experiments in communicating a message in different ways to different groups 
and see what happens, why, and what can be done to improve the situation; (4) under- 
take some really sound research effort of your own within the company, using recog- 
nized methodology, statistical approach, and other accepted research techniques. On 
the whole, a very useful contribution which mixes scholarship and practical 
application. 


(166-57) 








HOW TO ENCOURAGE IDEAS. RUFUS JARMAN. 
Nation's Business. Vol. 45, No. 3, March 1957. Pages 32-33. 


The encouragement of ideas is affected most by the way in which the manager reacts 
to them—and some of the prejudices which show up in some reactions. The President 
of Edgar Steiner & Company (New York), a research engineering firm which applies 
creative thinking to help reduce the cost of products bought, used, and manufactured 
by its clients, offers the test of six questions one must ask himself. 


The six questions: (1) When somebody is describing an idea to you, are you, even 
then, trying to think up things wrong with the idea?; (2) Are you using the negative 
force of stifling majority acceptance of an idea through the threat of the ‘I told you 
so’’ device?; (3) Do you content yourself with the old saying that ‘‘problems have a 
way of working themselves out if you leave them alone?; (4) Is the climate in your 
organization such that a man with a creative idea has to begin his proposal with some 
apologetic remark for fear that in this organization one doesn’t open his mouth until he 
is sure of what he is saying?; (5) Do you let loyalty to old ideas and old employees 
color your judgment or acceptance of a new suggestion?; and, (6) Do you ever stifle 
creative ideas with the counter-attack of ‘‘We tried that, but it didn’t work? If these 
reactions do prevail, they will block originality and progress further down the line and 
total discouragement of ideas. 


(167-57) 



















CAN BRAINSTORMING IMPROVE ARMY MANAGEMENT. COLONEL FRANK 
KOWALSKI. 


Armed Forces Management. Vol. 3, No. 7, April 1957. Pages 26-31. 


The author describes ‘‘brainstorming”’ as it is used at the Command Management School 
to develop new organizational ideas. The ten steps in the typical ‘‘brainstorming’’ 
session are briefly described: (1) orientation of the group; (2) organization of the 
group; (3) stimulation of the group; (4) examination of the problem by the group; (5) the 
assault—actual suggestions and the recording of suggestions; (6) recharging the 
group—a period of relaxation and then a restatement of the original problem; (7) the 
second assault—new suggestions are recorded; (8) transcribing the ideas; (9) sifting 
the ideas; and, (10) developing the ideas—the tangible results. Steps may be modi- 
fied as the group gains in experience in use of the ‘brainstorming’? technique. As for 
the basic rules, they involved: (a) set up a specific rather than a general problem; 

(b) ‘‘think up or shut up;’’ (c) shoot the works; (d) strive for quantity; (e) combine and 
improve. 


While there is still some skepticism among many officers as to the worth of the tech- 
nique, on the whole most of the participants believe in its possibilities in improving 
Army management. Colonel Kowalski believes that ‘*brainstorming’’ could be used 
even at the soldier platoon and squad levels in the possible solution of some problems, 
and that this could produce not only valuable suggestions but would improve morale in 
the troops participation in carrying out the programs or solutions they suggested. 


(168-57) 
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MERIT RATING, AND, PERSONNEL APPRAISAL 





HOW TO RATE YOUR SUPERVISORS TOWARD IMPROVING THEIR 
PERFORMANCE. LESTER TARNOPOL. 
Office Management. Vol. 18, No. 3, March 1957. Pages 24-26, 76-84. 


Training courses in human relations, if successful, help supervisors gain insight into 
their own attitudes and behavior. Lester Tarnopol, a partner in a San Francisco 
management engineering consultant firm, explains how understanding of others, a 
second requirement for developing human relations skills, may be tied in with self- 
understanding through a supervisory training course. Working with a California public 
utility corporation, the firm used multiple training methods but found a feedback pro- 
cess most useful. Factual material about the supervisors’ attitudes, behaviors, and 
personalities was gathered through employee surveys and the data were returned to 
the supervisors (as training material) in the form of composite personalities of high- 
rated and low-rated supervisors as seen by the employees. 


The supervisors met in groups of about fifteen, all at the same level, and discussed 
the personalities of the composites. The composites were valuable because they 
represented the actual personalities existing in the public utility and the supervisors 
could recognize them as real. Supervisors freely identified themselves with com- 
ponent elements in the low-rated composites and verbalized their intention to improve. 
In addition to discussions with their peers, the supervisors held survey-feedback 
meetings with their employees. Taken together, the two types of survey-feedback 
meetings performed the functions of helping the supervisors develop improved -under- 
standing of self and others. 

(169-57) 
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ae reg PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL: ONE COMPANY'S EXPERIENCE. 
" Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). Vol. 33, No. 5, March 1957. 
Pages 442-451. 


At a General Electric laboratory a three-year test of a new personnel evaluation plan 
has confirmed the basic principle that evaluation should be a continuing process in 
which employees themselves are active participants. The plan, based on a compari- 
son of accomplishments with pre-determined measures of accountability, was intro- 
duced in 1954 in place of the trait-rating system then in use. Essentially the plan 
provided for regular evaluation sessions with both supervisor and employee participat- 
ing in establishing the work requirements and formulating plans for self-development. 


In an opinion survey in March 1956, responses were generally favorable to the program. 
However, there were some critical comments about the appraisal discussions and self- 
development planning. The supervisor-employee discussions often were omitted al- 
together, too brief and one-sided, or not helpful to the individual. To help eliminate 
some of these faults, an Accomplishment Report has been incorporated in the plan and 
the supervisor discusses this employee-prepared report with the employee either 
monthly or quarterly, depending on the type of work done. The self-development plan 
is prepared by the employee and reviewed with the manager at a later date. This plan 
is specific and indicates what knowledges, skills or experience is required for ade- 
quate job performance or promotion. The supervisor also has the responsibility to 
provide opportunities and resources for training wherever necessary. 


(170-57) 











AN UNEASY LOOK AT PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL. DOUGLAS McGREGOR. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 35, No. 3, May-June 1957. Pages 89-94. 


Dr. McGregor outlines the weaknesses, resistances, pitfalls, and the basic difficulty 
in trying to be judicial in appraising human values. He has found considerable un- 
easiness among managers in the undertaking of performance appraisal in their organiza- 
tions. The author maintains that perhaps we must find a new kind of appraisal plan— 
one which gauges ‘management by objectives’’ rather than by judgment of the personal 
worth of a subordinate. General Mills, General Electric, and several others are experi- 
menting with different methods along this concept. In the main in this new approach 
the springboard is a statement of responsibilities (rather than a formal job description), 
and from this the boss and subordinate then establishes his ‘‘targets’’ or short-term 
(about six months) performance goals. At the conclusion of the six-month period, the 
subordinate makes his own appraisal of what he has accomplished relative to the 
target which he had set. The boss and subordinate then hold an “‘interview’’ to dis- 
cuss the record, weakness and strengths in what has been done, and then setting anew 
target for the next six months. By this system the subordinate is an active figure in 
the system, and the major difference between this approach and the conventional one 
is that it “‘shifts the emphasis from appraisal to analysis.’’ Moreover, there is a 
shift of emphasis from the past to the future, and this serves a more constructive end. 
The prospects for self-development are greatly enhanced. 


(171-57) 
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OLDER WORKERS -—— MANPOWER 
RETIREMENT POLICIES, PROBLEMS, SYSTEMS 








PENSION COSTS AND THE EMPLOYMENT OF OLDER WORKERS. 
R. M. PETERSON. 


Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass'n). Vol. 33, No. 6, May 1957. Pages 563-567. 


The Department of Labor recently issued a report which should be a milestone for the 
report concludes that ‘pension provisions ought no longer to be considered a real 
obstacle to the employment of older workers.’’ It is hoped that this conclusion will to 
some degree counteract the fallacious argument of many employers in citing: pension 
plans as a barrier to the hiring of older workers. The study was undertaken with the 
assistance of pension consultants, bankers, educators, insurance company officials, 
and citizen groups. Mr. Peterson, who is Vice-President and Associate Actuary of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, supports this conclusion 
in this article in Personnel, 


In presenting the case Mr. Peterson cites extensive data of the OASI experiences, 
pension plan features, computation of costs, cost differentials, the total picture of 
compensation on the job and upon retirement, and other considerations. He also 
presents a hypothetical case based on the pension plan negotiated in the steel indus- 
try as a base. It is contended in this article that pension plans should not be con- 
sidered in isolation, since it is an unrealistic approach .. .’’They are only one part 
of a broad program of employee compensation and benefits . . . If pension costs are 
considered in this frame work, there should be less resistance to the (hiring) and the 
participation of older employees in well-designed pension programs. 


(172-57) 








HOW COMPANIES REGARD OLDER SALESMEN. (STAFF.) 
Management Methods. Vol. 11, No. 6, March 1957. Pages 20-24, 


A survey by the NationalSales Executives, Inc., which covered some 2,500 member 
firms in the industrial, wholesale, and retail fields, revealed that 72% of business 
and industrial firms ‘‘refuse to hire the experienced salesman if he’s over age 45.”’ 
The significant point is that these 2,500 firms are actually seeking at this time more 
than 400,000 salesmen needed in the way of manpower for their sales programs. 
Describing this discrimination as ‘twasteful folly,’’ the NSE indicates that this ‘is 
incongruous when it is realized that 38% of the entire United States working popula- 
tion today is over 45 years of age, and this is growing larger each year.’’ 


As for reasons for refusal to hire men over 45, the respondents indicate: (1) company 
policy will not permit it—40.7%; (2) the respondent’s own negative attitude toward 
older men—41.2%; (3) pay scale not willing to pay the compensation desired by the 
older, experienced salesmen—10.5%; and, (4) various other reasons, including physical 
requirements. ‘‘Company-paid retirement plans, often put forward as the reason for 

the age barrier, was not a major consideration since only 4.9% of the respondents 
indicated their companies maintain such plans.’’ This Management Methods account 
presents some of the values which could accrue to companies if these older salesmen 
were hired, and particularly the knowledge and experience they could impart to the 
younger men in the organization. 


(173-57) 











BACKGROUND FOR RETIREMENT. CHARLES V. HOEY. 
Office Executive. Vol. 32, No. 4, April, 1957. Pages 9-11. 


Many thoughtful employers are realizing that a well-planned pension is not enough to 
offer their retiring employees. Building on such a realization, these companies are 
helping to direct their employees’ preparation for retirement through a planned pre- 
retirement program. Mr. Hoey, the Personnel Director of the Peoples National Gas 
Company, Pittsburgh, describes his company’s program objectives as: (1) giving each 
prospective retiree a picture of the various problems he may face when retiring; (2) 
stimulating organized thinking about suitable post-retirement interests and activities; 
(3) generating some action on plans prior to actual retirement. The purpose is to 
encourage each employee to prepare a sound plan to fit his individual needs. 


The company’s program consists of a series of four meetings in two full days, devoted 
to a specific group of employees who are scheduled to retire in a given year. The 
meetings are held in the Spring for all employees who will retire the following year. 
Prospective annuitants are invited to attend on company time and at company expense. 
Attendance is not compulsory, but no employee has as yet failed to take advantage of 
the program. The meetings cover the psychological, medical, and financial aspects of 
retirement. The fourth meeting consists of a digest of recent case histories from 
within the organization illustrating common pitfalls and sound and proven approaches. 


(174—57) 
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TRAINING 


(see also — EX ECUTIVES: ecccoeee DEVE LOPMENT 
SUPER VISORS:.......DEVELOP MENT) 





aay or ed TRAINING: ORGANIZING THE COMMUNICATIONS ‘‘FLOW’’, 
; Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). Vol. 33, No. 5, March 1957. 
Pages 457-460. 


For the past three years Olin Mathieson has applied its training plan to their 78 plants 
in 60 locations in 30 states. It is based on the belief that a training program can be 
successful only if it meets the plant’s specific current needs and tries to anticipate 
the problems that will confront the management group in the future. 


Since they believe that a training program should be carried out by those who are besx 
acquainted with actual operating problems, they lodge prime responsibility within a 
particular unit on the unit’s line management group. A three-man development and 
training committee is set up, usually including one top manager from each of the pro- 
duction, maintenance, and service groups. This committee is in a position to keep the 
training on a practical level, to guide it in such a way that it meets pertinent plant 
needs, and to evaluate results. The industrial relations representative prepares train- 
ing aids and conference leaders’ manuals, arranges schedules, makes meeting arrange- 
ments, writes conference manuals, tabulates opinion sheets, and in general assists the 
committee. 


Probably one of the most valuable features of the program is the ‘‘feedback’’ arrange- 
ment in which the committee receives an evaluation sheet from each of the participating 
conferees. A diagram is given which shows responsibility for training phases through- 
out the line organization. (175-57) 








A PRACTICAL APPROACH TO PLANNING AND TRAINING. JAMES H. 
KOHLERMAN. 
Office Executive. Vol. 32, No. 3, March 1957. Pages 9-11. 


Mr. Kohlerman, Education Director at the Life Office Management Association, 
advocates a practical approach to planning and training based on the better use of 
existing tools. He suggests not new approaches but rather an intelligent use of analy- 
Sis, day-to-day example, coaching and good supervisory practice in general by the 
office manager. In summing up his beliefs, Kohlerman quotes Confucious to the effect 
a “we don’t need new tools; we need more perseverance in using the tools we 

ave. 


The author’s down-to-earth training approach is based upon systematic analysis of the 
office’s activities. By charting and then appraising the performance of both the work 
units and the people in them, the manager begins his task of analysis of performance 
records. From this appraisal, he can then begin his important job of planning correc- 
tive action. In most situations, a piecemeal approach may be most practical. Breaking 
the problem down makes it seem less overwhelming. It also allows the manager to 
select those areas which promise the most immediate training results. 


With other training men, the author recognizes that effective training is the result of 
good supervision and that good supervision is a reflection of personality traits. For the 
supervisor who lacks a natural enthusiasm for training, he suggests better preparation. 
He contends that anything we do well, we enjoy doing. And planning is the backbone of 
every good performance. (176-57) 











TRAINING INTERVIEWERS BY THE GROUP METHOD. JAMES D. WEINLAND. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. Vol. 11, No. 2, March-April 1957. 
Pages 35-40. 


The group situation provides many opportunities for the use of special procedures in 
the teaching of interviewing. One type of interview, for example, is the part interview. 
Very short, partial interviews are held to illustrate particular points, or to emphasize 
the use of certain kinds of questions. In the written-read, interview, a full recorded 
interview is assigned and read by an interviewer and interviewee. This reading can be 
stopped from time to time to examine aspects of the interview as they occur. The re- 
corded interview can be tape-recorded in private and then played before the group, with 
the interviewers being given a chance to defend their procedure and explain why they 
pursued this line. 


Other techniques used include the stop and go interview and the role playing interview. 
These allow for a full coverage of the many points which can arise in the interview 
situation. In the problem technique, typical problems that might develop in an inter 
view may be taken separately and presented to the group with the question, ‘‘What 
would you say or do next?” Rating scales can be prepared by the group members and 
serve as the basis of a conference between the student judged and the instructor. 
‘*The group situation in training of interviewers achieves results that compare favor- 
ably with individual coaching and at a great saving in time.’’ 


(177-57) 
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A TRAINING COURSE IN CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP. F.R. DOWLING AND 

R. L. JENKINS. ' 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. Vol. 11, No. 2, March-April 1957. 
Pages 28-32. 


Fourteen business executives took a six-hour course in conference leadership as part 
of a four-week executive development program. Within this limited time a twofold ob- 
jective was set forth: (1) to present helpful ideas and practical exercises which would 
enable the participants to conduct their own conferences better; (2) to arouse or 
stimulate thinking which provide a basis for the future growth of the conferees. In 
order to accomplish these objectives, the trainees underwent a number of carefully 
planned conference situations in which the various attitudes and communication blocks 
which exist in business conferences were brought to light. 


Each of the six meetings was designed to give insight into a particular aspect of the 
communication process. The initial meeting, for example, showed the relationship be- 
tween small, informal groups and participation. The small groups were given the task 
of recalling and identifying the cause of some communication block in their past ex- 
perience, and to discuss the blocks which has arisen within the meeting which had pre- 
vented full discussion. The situations were the essence of the training course. In 
other meetings analysis and discussion were devoted to many other aspects of the 
conference situation, including the effect of different types of conference leadership, 
the importance of the types of assumptions a leader makes, and the skill of attaining 

a broader base of participation. 


(178-57) 











THE “*BEHIND-THE-BACK’’ WAY OF TRAINING CONFERENCE LEADERS. 
B. J“ SPEROFF. 


Personnel Journal. Vol. 35, No. 11, April 1957. Pages 411-412, 435. 


The ‘‘behind-the-back’’ procedure of clinical psychotherapy, with some modifications, 
provides an instructive experience that can be used in training conference leaders. The 
social ‘tremoval’’ of the individual from the group by reason of a no face-to-face con- 
tact with the group permits members to feel more free in expressing some semblance of 
judgment, independent thought, and feelings than would be the case in the ordinary 
face-to-face situation. This makes possible, in training for conference leadership, 

more objective evaluation of the main elements of the conference. 


The leader is given one minute to study the problem situation and to plan the strategy 
of the conference, and the group members are assigned the roles they are to portray— 
production manager, head of department, or other role. After fifteen to twenty minutes 
of the role-playing conference procedure time is called, and the conference leader sits 
in a chair with his back turned to the group. Each conferee then makes one summary 
statement about the conference and expresses his views and feelings in this statement. 
In the meantime the leader makes notes as the critique is going on. He then rejoins 
the group, faces them once again, and reviews his impressions of the comments made 
by the conferees. The conference is then open to general discussion. Evaluation of 
this training shows a better personal insight and sensitivity to the feelings of others 
and the development of a better sense of group-centeredness as results. 


(179-57) 














SOME QUESTIONS USEFUL TO A TRAINING MAN’S CONSCIENCE. E.H. 
LOVELAND. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. Vol. 11, No. 2, March-April 1957. 
Pages 11-16. 


The author poses a number of questions which go to the heart of some of the most 
knotty problems connected with training. They give the practitioner in the field a 
framework with which to take a searching look at the programs with which he is con- 
nected. For example, an often neglected question: ‘“‘Is training the solution to any 
particular problem?’’ Many problems which are perceived as training problems by those 
closely associated with training may indeed be difficulties more effectively solved by 
other forms of management action. The setting of objectives becomes the next step if 
it is determined by analysis that training offers a solution. 


Assuming that training is to be given and realistic objectives which can be evaluated 
have been chosen, there are further questions to be answered in order to maximize the 
effectiveness of the training. Among these are (1) what will be the content of the 
program and how does it relate to the training objectives, (2) how will this content be 
presented and is this the most desirable method, (3) how will the trainees view the 
program, (4) who will instruct and who will train? All of these questions and their dis- 
cussion of them lead to the crucial summary of how effective is the training program. 
For a professional man’s conscience and for better service to management these ques- 
tions must be raised. 


(180-57) 
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INTERNSHIPS FOR PUBLIC SERVICE TRAINING. JAMES R. WATSON. 
_ State Government. Vol. 30, No. 3, March 1957. Pages 67-69, 71. 


The Executive Director of the National Civil Service League describes a survey of 
internship program in many states, counties, and cities, and concludes that the intern- 
ship plan is probably the most significant training technique developed within govem- 
ment since World War II. The internship plan, long used in medicine and law, was 
introduced in public service by the National Institute of Public Affairs in the mid 
1930’s and directed by the late Dr. Frederick Davenport. Intern programs offer a 
means for college graduates to bridge the gap from formal education to work experience 
in the civil service. The U.S. Civil Service Commission has conducted an active 
program in recent years. A number of present outstanding individuals in the public 
service entered through the attractiveness of the internship system. 


Among the requirements for an effective internship system are: (1)the support and par 
ticipation of top management; (2) development of sound relationships between govem- 
ment agencies and universities or civic organizations; (3) development of sound 
policies, good attitudes, and supervisory competence among the supervisors to whom 
interns are assigned; (4) well-integrated system into the employment, staffing, and 
training programs of the agency; (5) awareness of the hazards and pitfalls involved in 
its operation; (6) a sound system of evaluation and counseling; and, effective follow-up | 
A long-range concept must prevail in administering the program. The program should 
highlight internship as a system which offers opportunity for the extended education 
of promising men and women. 

(181-57) 








HOW TO EVALUATE YOUR TRAINING PROGRAM. LESTER TARNOPOL. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. Vol. 11, No. 2, March-April 1957. 
Pages 17-23, 48. 


The evaluation of the effectiveness of a supervisory training program is often the 
factor which receives least emphasis from the trainer. Yet, there are many reasons 
why the time and effort should be taken with the evaluative process. A good evaluation 
instrument, for example, may often be used to tell what kind of training is most needed. 
It may also be used as a major source of factual information about supervision, com- 
munications, morale, and employee relations. The evaluation will tell much about the 
progress the supervisors are making back on-the-job and indicate where the training 
program has succeeded or failed. Finally, evaluation will tell a considerable amount 
about which supervisors need further training and in what specific areas. To yield 

this information, however, an evaluation instrument must be one which meets the tests 
of scientific criteria. 


The author discusses in some detail an evaluation program which has been scientifi- 
cally constructed. It is primarily based upon an Employee Attitude Survey. Mr. Tarn- 
opol outlines some of the statistical techniques which should be utilized to insure the 
validity of the questionnaire, as well as giving considerable insight into the problem 
of control groups. The article as a whole should be of value interest to anyone con- 
cerned with the problem, ‘Is our supervisory training program paying off?’’ 


(182-57) 











HOW THE AIR FORCE DEVELOPS RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
PERSONNEL. GEN. K. M. LANDON. 
Armed Forces Management. Vol. 3, No. 7, April 1957. Pages 16-22. 


The Air Research and Development Command, which carries the responsibility for the 
vast research and development in the U.S. Air Force, employs more than 41,000 people 
at the 10 ARDC centers which perform the management, scientific, engineering, and 
other supportive functions. Headquarters is very active as the fountainhead for these 
10 centers. Based on several personnel study groups, including that of the Hoover 
Commission and the Air University Study, there has taken shape a number of develop- 
ments to improve the personnel. 


Among the major steps are these: (1) establishment of an equitable system of 
stabilized tours of duty of 3 to 5 years for officers in research and development 
centers, based on their maturity, experience, and other qualifications; (2) a career 
development program for civilian personnel—featured by appraisal and development 
plans; (3) an effective system of relationships with colleges and universities in re- 
cruiting graduates for the Air Force scientific work; (4) training programs conducted 
by ARDC Headquarters; and, (5) the use of various systems to improve communication 
between management and the professional employees. The training programs include 
post-graduate programs for officers, short courses in local colleges for keeping up-to- 
date with scientific advances, training assignments associated with highly specialized 
projects, various scholarships and awards systems, periods of training at factories 
which produce and install specialized equipment and components, and management 
training for supervisors, mic ile management, and executives. (183-57) 
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**LIVING CASES’’ FOR MANAGEMENT EDUCATION. J. W. TOWLE AND 
C. A. DAUTEN. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 22, No. 5, May 1957. Pages 24-26. 


The School of Business Administration, Washington University (St. Louis) has used 
for several years adaptations of the case method in teaching aimed at ‘‘giving the 
students experience in sizing-up business situations and in recognizing the important 
issues and problems facing management of the concern under consideration.’’ The 
School’s program features, among other educational techniques, the use of the case 
method and weekly talks by leading business executives. The “living case’’ ap- 
proach was developed to combine the values of the executives’ talks on current 
business with the benefits of the case study technique and, to some extent, it is be- 
lieved that this provides greater objectivity than does the traditional system where the 
case is ‘‘only as objective as the case writer can make it.”’ 


The “‘living case’’ approach involves the following measures: (1) a management 
representative from a company presents to the students an account of some of its 
operations, policies, and problems in detail—this is done through lectures, confer- 
ences, reading company materials, and plant visits as well; (2) the situation or 
problem which forms the case is presented again by a panel of company representa- 
tives from general management, production, sales, personnel, finance, and other de- 
partments—so the students can attain an understanding of the various views; (3) the 
instructor holds an informal session with the students and encourages their independent 
thinking regarding the situation and their proposed solutions; 





(Continued in the next abstract) (184—57) 
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(4) Each student writes a complete report on his appraisal of the company studies; 

(5) each student presents a report on the decision he would make in this case; (6) a 
final session on the sizing-up of the problems and solutions proposed. Wherever 
possible company officials are invited to be present at the final session. A typical 
case may extend from two to four weeks, allowing for the use of two to three cases a 
term—and interspersed with other educational content, of course. Basic to program, 
of "ada is the need for excellent cooperation on the part of industry to help make it 
work. 


On the basis of experience with the ‘living case’’ technique, the authors cite these 
values: (a) a fresher and more dynamic way in management education; (b) an excellent 
learning experience for the students in seeking out facts, listening to points of view, 
reading for more insight into the case, and contact with real business life; (c) counter 
acts some of the weaknesses of the traditional case study method where students 
complain that they don’t have all the facts in the particular case; (d) opportunity to 
discuss personally and directly with business executives their significant management 
problems and their experiences—a significant value, indeed; (e) valuable and intel- 
lectually stimulating experience for the company representatives, too, has been reported 
as a result of contact with the faculty and students ‘in this “living case’’ program. 


(185-57) 











ARE MANAGEMENT TRAINING PROGRAMS WORTH IT? (STAFF.) 
Management Methods. Vol. 12, No. 2, May 1957. Pages 18-22. 


The answer appears to be ‘‘Yes,’’ and there continues the back-to-school movement 
in which increasing numbers of organizations are encouraging both junior and senior 
managers to participate in outside management training programs. The Management 
Methods survey covered not only internal and external training programs but also com- 
panies’ membership and active participation in business, professional, and trade 
associations. On the whole, the researchers found a kind of follow-the-leader pattern, 
where participation of the president and top managers will induce the entry of other 
managers into the program—-and “‘if the president is lukewarm to outside management 
training, chances are his subordinates aren’t gracing any seminars either.’’ As for 
jOiners, it was found that 75.2% of the companies hold membership in from one to six 
outside groups, and with a high rate of active participation. 


Outside training sources included AMA conferences and seminars, college and univer 
sity management courses, and other sources. Company policies are liberal, on the 
whole, in regard to allowing time and paying expenses of their men in such programs. 
Internal training programs are also on the rise, as evidenced in the survey results 
which show 44.5% as having internal training programs as an important part of the 
total program. For those who graduate from college and join the organization real 
management education is probably just beginning, notes the MM survey staff. 


(186-57) 
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THE FILMED CASE IN MANAGEMENT TRAINING. G. W. GIBSON. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 35, No. 3, May-June 1957. Pages 123-130, 


Mr. Gibson assesses the experimental projects in the development of the sound-motion 
picture for management training as undertaken by Humble Oil Company, University of 
Rochester, Harvard Business School, Dartmouth College, and the U.S. Army for the 
past several years. In this assessment there are considered the various technical 
phases as well-as the over-all usefulness for a management training audience. The 
author concludes that ‘‘the filmed case gives promise of being one of the most revolu- 
tionary and provocative management training techniques yet developed.”’ 


The evaluators (management training officials and professors) render a favorable 
verdict in regard to the experimental projects, and Mr. Gibson outlines the advantages 
which have accrued: (1) increased understanding of employee behavior; (2) sensing 
certain situations and ‘‘getting the feel’? which cannot be adequately described in 
written cases; (3) broader point of view gained and more confidence in coping with 
management problems; (4) improved capacity for observing management actions and 
their effects. Mr. Gibson discusses briefly some practical drawbacks such as expense, 
task of developing the cases, and the need for very skilled discussion leaders in re- 
gard to implementation of these cases. Finally, there is discussed the availability of 
films for management training and the prospects for the future in regard to sound-motion 
pictures in management training programs. Extracts from some of the evaluations are 
quoted iin this account. 


(187-57) 








A FOUR-POINT PLAN FOR SETTER SUPERVISION. J. N. GIBSON. 
Personnel Management and Methods. Vol. 23, No. 201, March 1957. Pages 36-37. 


Mr. Gibson, Training Officer, National Coal Board, discusses the four main essentials 
of a training program for supervisors. Training of the supervisor is a key problem for 
two reasons: ‘‘]. The initial training of new workers, the follow-up of induction 
courses, and the continued training of more experienced workers are his responsibility; 
(2) — form the bulk of the reserve from which the management grades are 
recruited. 


Supervisors should be instructed in: ‘‘(1) Methods of Teaching—To be spaced out 
over some months, the theory taking a day or half a day per week and the practical 
taking place ‘on the job’; (2) Human Relations—Good human relations exist when a 
team of people is working together towards an end'which each and every man believes 
to be worth-while; (3) Communications—Case studies are useful for teaching communi- 
cation. They should consist of narratives of actual events within an office situation; 
(4) Elements of Management—Each supervisor should be told what his area of freedom 
is, how to organize his own section, and how to assess his own performance within 

the plan by which he is working.’’ Some courses may include one or several of the 
above but no training course is thorough unless all four are adequately incorporated. 


(188-57) 











EXPERIMENTAL EVALUATION OF MANAGEMENT TRAINING. 
D. M. GOODACRE Ill. 
Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass’n). Vol. 33, No. 6, May 1957. Pages 534-538. 


The author, affiliated with the B. F. Goodrich Company, outlines the following essen- 
tials of an experimental evaluation: (1) criteria—quantifiable indexes of the change(s) 
in behavior which the program is designed to accomplish; (2) controls—experimental 
conditions or statistical manipulations to hold constant as many of the variables as 
possible in the situation; (3) statistical analysis—use of accepted statistical tech- 
niques which meet the requirements of the particular criteria used to measure the 
changes associated with training; and, (4) built-in design—the design for the experi- 
mental evaluation, including criteria, controls, and statistics, should be developed as 
an integral part of the training program, and not as an afterthought. The criteria might 
well be set as immediate, intermediate, and ultimate criteria. 


The evaluation project in the B. F. Goodrich Leadership Series program involved 800 
persons, and utilized attitude scales, achievement tests, and supervisory ratings. 
Significant measureable improvement was found in these items: (a) better understand- 
ing of personnel policy, (2) knowledge in training subordinates in decision-making, 

(3) knowledge of and ability in how to select and develop employees, (4) knowledge 
of company’s job evaluation plan, and (5) over-all job performance of the supervisors, 
foremen, and officers. Mr. Goodacre contends that experimental evaluation of manage- 
ment training, while difficult, will pay off for an organization in meeting objectives and 
finding guidelines for improvement in training programs. 





(189-57) 
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WHAT THEY THINK OF THEIR HIGHER EDUCATION. (GENERAL 
ELECTRIC REPORT.) 
Journal of College Placement. Vol. 17, No. 3, March 1957. Pages 10-12, 
148-158, 


General Electric sent questionnaires to all of its employees holding a college degree 
as of October 1955; a total of 13, 586 responses were analyzed from the viewpoint of 
what college courses were most useful (and least useful) both from a career and a 
leisure-time point of view. The results should be valuable both to the company and to 
colleges throughout the country, although it is recognized that G.E. is more heavily 
oriented to the scientific than are most companies. 


Responses were divided into liberal arts vs. engineering degrees (each of these 
groups was further divided), and into those performing technical vs. non-technical 
work within the company. Over 95% of the responses were from male employees. Four 
subject areas in the college curriculum were considered to be extremely valuable by 
all groups: English communication (both written and oral), mathematics, physics and 
economics. 


The data are discussed from many other vantage points, including least useful sub- 
jects from a career and a leisure-time point of view, length of service with the com- 
pany, student participation in college, satisfaction with their particular college and 
course of study, the differences in response between engineers and liberal arts grad- 
uates, broad vs. limited subject areas, teaching personalities, and financial aid and 
scholarships held. This promises to be a valuable study. (190—57) 



























EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIPS IN THE CIVIL SERVICES OF THE 
CANADIAN PROVINCES. HOWARD A. SCARROW. 
Public Administration, Vol. 35, No. 1, Spring 1957. Pages 65-76. 


The machinery governing employer-employee relationships in the Canadian Civil 
Services has increasingly become the subject of official observation and interest of 
all levels of government. The growth of public employees and the strength of their 
organizations has focused more attention upon joint consultation and solution of em- 
ployee grievances. Mr. Scarrow is executive secretary of the Commonwealth Studies 
Center of Duke University, North Carolina. He presents a survey of provincial ex- 
periences which may identify some of the possibilities and problems in the area of 
public personnel management. ‘The organization of Civil servants into one big 
union has tended to discourage active support by professional and higher-ranking 
employees, with the result that the joint councils have been viewed primarily as 
forums for the middle-range and lower-paid staff.’’ 


The governments tolerate the associations but leave them the initiative of joint con- 
sultation. The potential for cooperative discussion of mutual problems has yet to be 
explored. On such matters as retirement pensions the government has responded 
favorably; but the basic grievances, such as wages, have gone unanswered. ‘‘The 
future of official staff relationships in Canada seems likely to revolve around the 
question of collective bargaining to compulsory arbitration.’’ There are indicators 
that increased pressures by labor are causing the Federal Government to re-evaluate 
its position on arbitration. 

(191-57) 

































EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIPS IN THE FEDERAL PUBLIC 
SERVICE OF AUSTRALIA. LEO BLAIR. 
Public Administration. Vol. 35, No. 1, Spring 1957. Pages 53-63. 


Governments have come to appreciate the value of good employer-employee relations. 
The Federal Government of Australia is no exception. Changes in attitudes are ex- 
pressed in two conflicting reports, one, dated 1904 and the other in 1950. The first 
expresses caution, and the latter thé support of labor organizations. The article out- 
lines existing machinery in the Commonwealth Public Service for the employer- 
employee relations and for staff participation in administration and management. The 
relationships are divided into two groups: ‘‘(a) Those which have as their object 

the improvement and protection of standards of general conditions of service: (1) Wage 
and salary arbitration; (2) Staff associations and the Joint Council; (3) Welfare com- 
mittees and similar bodies. And, those which seek to increase staff participation and 
co-operation in the tasks of management and administration: (1) Promotion appeal 


committees; (2) Disciplinary appeal boards; (3) Classification committees; (4) Advisory 


Committees, including training and suggestions committees.’’ 


The legislation which governs the service is the Commonwealth Public Service Act 
1922-1954 together with regulations promulgated under the act. The Public Service 
Board consists of a chairman and two commissioners who administer the act. The 
members of the board are appointed for a period of five years and may be reappointed. 
The duties outlined in the act are listed in the article. 


(192—57) 
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Cases in Personnel Management 





The cases described are real. (Names, places, and other iden- 
tifications have been changed in order to assure anonymity.) 
While they grow out of various settings in industry, business, 

and government and involve varied technical content, the cases 
are selected because the crucial issues and the crossfire of 
views generally center around a problem in personnel management. 


An invitation to our readers. It is hoped that this section may 
eventually prove to be a good focal point for bringing before the 
“P M A” audience the more significant and lively cases in 
personnel management — especially in areas of middle manage- 
ment, supervision, communication, human relations, line and 
staff relationship, and the “growing pains” of emerging personnel 
policy. Subscribers and readers are invited to forward cases 
which they believe will be of considerable interest to others as 
raw material for discussion or training by means of the case 
method. The Editor will be pleased to consider the cases for 
publication in "P M A” with the understanding that they must be 
cleared to assure anonymity of companies or individuals concerned. 












A Case History 


Multiple Management Matures: 






By Joun C. Baxter 


Plant Manager, The Rapids-Standard Company, Inc. 


HERE is a natural magnetism between a 
eee kind of company and the idea of 
multiple management. Take a company that 
has a democratic atmosphere, a philosophy 
of participation, belief in growth and a 
youthful spirit; to it add the idea that ade- 
quate decision-making should be moved 
down the line as far as possible. The result 
is as natural and simple as a love affair. 
With the final understanding that multiple 
management is a means of getting more 
people into the management act, the love 
affair is likely to end up properly with a 
wedding. 

There are nevertheless pitfalls and 
rough places in it. This is the story of one 
such affair; the discovery of the pitfalls and 
the sometimes slow and halting adjustments 
made to climb out of them. Essentially it is 
the story of an evolution, not by any means 
completed, of our thinking on how to get 
more out of and into management people. 

The treasurer started it in our company 
by calling together all the department heads 
about three times a year for a briefing on 
general business conditions and the results 
of our own operations. There were about 35 
at the meetings. The purpose was purely 
communication. The value of the sessions 
soon became so apparent that the depart- 
ment managers began thinking about ways 
to make them still more valuable, and also 
more frequent. 

About this time one of the men dis- 
covered multiple management as practiced 
at the McCormick Company in Baltimore. 
Fortunately this man had a persuasive na- 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 





One man sparked the idea and enlisted 
the interest of others. The author tells 
how *‘ multiple management’’ gropings 
evolved in six years from a simple 
once-a-month breakfast meeting to the 
present more ambitious organization 
consisting of study groups reporting to a 
committee of the whole. The end result is 
machinery whereby junior executives 
take their own development in hand, 
helping each other acquire managerial 
skills, viewpoints and attitudes. 





ture and led several others to read about it. 
A committee was appointed to investigate 
and make recommendations. 

The committee's first advice was to ex- 
clude all members of the Board of Directors 
and senior officers of the company. The pur- 
pose was to realize greater spontaneity and 
freedom in the discussions. Top manage- 
ment took a somewhat dim view of this 
idea, but finally agreed to maintain a hands- 
off policy so long as that policy promised 
more freedom. It is apparently true that 
many people find it difficult to speak frankly 
in front of the boss; we did achieve more 
spontaneity. 


Purposes OF THE BoarpD 


By-laws were drawn up and approved. 
The Departmental Board came into being. 
The membership consisted of all the exempt 
people in the organization, which by that 
time had grown to about 35 after exclusion 


(Reprinted from THE PERSONNEL JOURNAL, Vol. 35, No. 7, December 1956, through 
courtesy of the author and The Personnel Journal, Inc.), 


(While this is not a case in the management of personnel, it is reproduced here as a 


significant case of people working together and evaluating the effort.) 
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of those mentioned above. The purposes 
were fivefold, but revolved around one 
central thought: 

To assist the management by: 

1. Furnishing ideas and recommendations 
to the Board of Directors. 

2. Acting as a sounding board on policy 
matters. 

3. Providing a forum for discussion. 

4. Improving communications between de- 
partments. 

5. Developing and training leaders through 
participation in the problems of manage- 
ment. 

Another point clearly made in the By- 
laws that seemed to impress top manage- 
ment with our suitable modesty was that 
the Departmental Board had no administra- 
tive or directional authority as a board. All 
recommendations on policy were to be 
referred to the Board of Directors, and all 
matters on procedure to the department 
head involved by the recommendation. 
Since that department head was also a mem- 
ber of the Board, he had a voice in the 
recommendation itself. 

For one year this was our organization 
and our status. We met once a month, 
usually for an early breakfast and a meeting 
that lasted one hour or a little longer. The 
group discussions covered matters of general 
interest, and committee reports and assign- 
ments. One of the successful committees 
worked on order processing. Its advice was 
followed to the letter and resulted in faster 
and less costly order handling. The com- 
mittee on lost quotations reported fully on 
each lost order of any size. Certainly the 
educational effect was tremendous, but not 
capable of measurement. Another commit- 
tee studied the method of handling inquir- 
ies. Others handled projects of similar 
nature. We even had a committee to study 
the work of committees and to recommend 
unifornr procedures. Some were successful 
and some not. The average was pretty good. 

The need for change crept up on us. 
Attendance declined slightly. The general 





meetings fulfilled a purpose but, for any de- 
tailed or spontaneous discussion, 35 people 
was too large a group. Fortunately almost 
everyone stayed interested in the main pur- 
pose of making the Departmental Board 
amount to something. When we began to 
drag a little, action came fast. 


MempersHip LIMITED, WITH ROTATION 


The committee on organization was 
reconstituted, and this time suggested that 
we follow the McCormick plan still more 
closely. Membership on the active Board 
was to be limited to 14, with a provision 
that four should retire at the end of each 
six-month period and four new members be 
elected to replace them. A rating system 
determined which of the fourteen active 
members should retire. 

The maximum continuous term was 
two years, and in actual practice many 
people did serve the maximum term. All 
exempt people were eligible for election to 
the Board and for committee assignment. 


Boarp MemsersHip A PRIVILEGE 


With this form of organization we 
sought consciously to inject a spirit of com- 
petition into the matter of serving on the 
Board. We tried to make it a privilege and 
an opportunity and thus something to com- 
pete for. In this we were successful. For 
three years and more the set-up brought us 
at least close to fulfilling each objective on 
a continuous basis. In detail there were good 
things done. One group revised and im- 
proved the suggestion system and then con-. 
tinued to administer it. Another group did 
a study on overall company organization 
and as a result several changes were made 
that proved valuable. Still another group 
sparked the creation of an operating manual 
for the office. 

To evaluate the total force of these 
projects, remember that each one was 
watched by at least a dozen young men, 
many of them on the first rung of the man- 


agement ladder. The meetings continued to 
give them an overall view of company oper- 
ations, and the committee work that they 
did and observed gave them insights into 
problem-solving methods and attitudes. 
The congeries of contact gave the men who 
were anxious to grow a climate peculiarly 
conducive to growth. The time of all was 
well spent. 

Yet, successful and profitable as the 
Departmental Board had become, limita- 
tions began to appear. By the summer of 
1953, after almost four years of operation, 
this form of organization was ready for a 
change. In a fast-moving company, it ap- 
peared that something better might be 
found. Here are some of the comments made 
at this time, with no attempt at relative 
evaluation: 


REASONS FOR LATEST CHANGES 


1. Most of the members who were 
active at first had been shelved by the two- 
year limitation. Perhaps their removal had 
clouded the original objectives somewhat, 
and perhaps the newer group had better and 
clearer objectives in mind. 

2. Projects, and good ones, had become 
the main interest of the group. And they 
were a little harder to find, at least the sort 
of project that would show palpable results. 

3. Interest in the meetings began to 
deteriorate, possibly because they became 
an old story, possibly because the group 
then active possessed somewhat less back- 
ground on the average. 

4. Top management began bi-weekly 
meetings attended by division heads and 
plant managers. These meetings duplicated 
to some extent the Departmental Board 
coverage, both in people and subject. The 
meetings largely accomplished the first four 
of our original objectives. You might say 
the Departmental Board had a part in point- 
ing up the need and the content of the top 
management meetings, and in this sense 
could chalk up an accomplishment. The 
conflict was nevertheless real. 





By the autumn of 1953 a new committee 
came out of the Departmental Board 
charged with the mission of recommending 
an overhaul after a complete evaluation. 
This committee was a good one. It met 
about 20 times over a period of about eight 
months. Its work was rounded and revolu- 
tionary to the point of excitement. Then 
that work was compressed into a skillful 
and effective flannel-board presentation by 
the chairman of the committee. It was 
shown first to the entire exempt group, 
then to the top management group and 
finally to the Board of Directors. It went 


like this: 
Cuances Sotp to Top MANAGEMENT 


The Board of Directors and the division 
and department heads certainly possessed 
the ability to operate effectively within 
their own spheres of interest. While the 
work of the Departmental Board within 
those spheres of interest was not considered 
an encroachment, it did sometimes dupli- 
cate other work and sometimes missed the 
mark. The membership of the Departmental 
Board changed so frequently that the Board 
itself did some duplicate work and on occa- 
sion repeated its own mistakes. 

This thinking took the Board com- 
pletely out of the areas of discussion forum, 
sounding board, and policy and procedural 
matters. In this fact lies the contribution to 
the multiple management: idea. The Board 
was left with the challenges of (a) commu- 
nications and (b) the development of 
leaders. 

Said the committee: There is no easy 
way to summarize the urge of a man who 
wants to make progress, nor can you always 
predict the path he will follow. But with- 
out certain attitudes his desire to grow is 
fruitless. He must acknowledge his own 
responsibilities. He must realize that it 
takes, first of all, eight hours work for eight 
hours pay; that self-improvement is some- 
thing only he can undertake; that every- 
thing takes time and energy and practice— 
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all from himself. To match his own effort, 
the company can offer only an opportunity 
to exercise the faculties he acquires—the 
freedom to plan and the authority to make 
significant what he plans. 

These things must be realized before 
setting out on a program of training. With- 
out their acceptance both in principle and in 
action we were licked before we started. So 
said the committee. They laid it forcefully 
on the line and the Departmental Board 
responded. 


MEeEcHANICS OF PRESENT PLAN 


The mechanics of our plan look simple 
but they are the result of many long ses- 
sions. Small study groups were organized, 
each pursuing a major subject or a number 
of related subjects. Changing from one 
group to another was made easy for the indi- 
vidual at his own request, and the initial 
assignment was also at his own request. 
The chairman and secretary of each study 
group report to central group meetings the 
progress of their committees. Overall direc- 
tion, considerable prodding, and many ideas 
come from the central group. There are 
four groups, as follows: 

1. Suggestion Group. The assignment 
is to study and recommend new ideas from 
any source, for methods, processes and prod- 
ucts; also to propose new ways of stimulat- 
ing such ideas. 

2. Special Studies Group. To work in 
areas which seemed to require attention at 
the time. 


3. Education Group. To provide study 








Opportunities for all below department 
head. To date, this group has arranged and 
conducted courses in slide-rule use, blue- 
print reading, machine shop practice, letter 
writing. Courses in human relations, per- 
sonnel management and secretarial practice 
at the local university extension have been 
approved for various people, with the com- 
pany paying half the fee on successful com- 
pletion. It is at present working on a train- 
ing session about our own products. 

4. Horizontal Training Group. To fur- 
ther the training of the exempt people in 
theory and practice. In the course of nine 
months it has reviewed thoroughly the first 
unit of the general management course given 
by the American Management Association. 
It has embarked on a program of seminars 
attended voluntarily and in force on Satur- 
day mornings. Subjects covered so far or 
projected are planning your day, how to 
delegate, decision making, working with a 
budget, staff functions, relating wages and 
performance. Attendance at these has been 
remarkable and interest high. The group 
proposes to continue. 

This is the shape of the Departmental 
Board right now. Our idea of multiple man- 
agement has evolved in less than six years 
so that now it embraces fully the doctrine 
that management is the development of 
people. It provides the time and place for 
stimulating people into growth. Then it 
makes it easy for them to acquire skills, 
viewpoints, attitudes. But all of it must be 
done by themselves. In this lies its claim to 
a measure of maturity. 


EXHIBITS 















EXHIBIT | 
EMPLOYEE MORALE 


You can 
MEASURE ©% MORALE 





. Getting ahead in this Com «ny is more a mattet f luck than ability (they don't care how good a 
‘worker you are) ’ ‘ : 
Agree Undec ied Disagree 


Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 


. My value to the departmen: is recogni’ 


C) 


Strongly Disagree 


by my department head 


C 


Undecided 


O 


Agree 


L 


Strongly Agree 


. If I planned to work unt! retiremer 


O 


Strongly Agree 


g* ! weuld like to stay with this Company all the time 


LJ a 


Disagree Strongly Disagree 


eA 
tC 


Agree Undecided. 


I feel secure in my job 


OC 


Strongly Disagree 


O 


Disagree 


U L 


Strongly Agree 





Undecided 








What employes think can be important to 


your business. These tips improve morale 


BusINEss and science are devel- 
oping effective tools to measure and 
improve the way employes feel about 
their jobs. 

Among the factors which underlie 
this accelerating interest in morale 
is industry’s awareness that in many 
instances it is competing directly 
with unions for the workers’ loyalty. 

Research makes it clear that: 


> Morale can be measured. 


> The factors which determine 
whether morale is high or low can be 
identified. 
> Morale can be improved. 

“Morale is the composite of at- 
titudes of a group wf workers toward 
their working situation,” says Dr. 





Herbert G. Heneman, assistant di- 
rector of the Industrial Relations 
Center of the University of Min- 
nesota. “It’s a group, rather than an 
individual, phenomenon.” 

Dr. Heneman says that morale 
problems can develop in any com- 
pany, regardless of its size or num- 
ber of employes. 

Signs of a high morale level in- 
clude low turnover, low rates of 
absenteeism, high productivity, and 
reduced waste. Indications that a 
morale problem exists in a plant or 
office can be read in such evidence 
as high turnover, a large number of 
grievances, excessive tardiness, low 
productivity, high rates of absen- 
teeism. The problem, if it exists, 


abi. 
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may be highly localized, such as a 
complaint against one supervisor; or 
it may result from a number of con- 
ditions and a large number of indi- 
viduals. 

“The only way to find out,” says 
Dr. Heneman of morale problems, 
“is to test and measure.” 


Measuring morale 


A growing number of companies 
are evolving their own yardsticks for 
measuring morale—with the aim of 
understanding the worker as an in- 
dividual and as a team member. 

The General Electric Company, 
for example, has been experimenting 
for some time with a device known 
as the Employe Relations Index, an 
important function of which is the 
determination of employe attitudes 
toward working conditions, super- 
visors, pay aud other factors. A 
large national retailing organization 
is working onstill another concept for 














































gauging morale. Some of the most 
significant morale research today is 
being conducted by a team of 25 
sociologists, psychologists and other 
specialists under the supervision of 
Dr. Dale Yoder, head of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Industrial Rela- 
tions Center. 

They have developed a type of 
morale test called the Triple Audit. 
In this test the Industrial Relations 
Center evaluates: 


1. Industrial relations policies and 
practices (communications, job eval- 
uation, training programs). 


2. Economic characteristics of the 
firm (profits, labor costs, sales) . 


3. Employe reactions, attitudes and 
opinions. 

The most revealing aspect of the 
Triple Audit, according to Dr. Hene- 
man, is that which deals with the 
employe’s reactions to his job, his 
fellow workers, and other elements 
which determine his loyalty to and 
enthusiasm for the firm and what it’s 
trying to do, and for his own role 
in the scheme of things. 

Some 53 plants of 19 companies 
have used the Triple Audit in 10 
years. Unions also have used it, be- 
cause, like businessmen, union lead- 
ers need to know membership views 
as a guide to shaping action and 
policy. 

A businessman expresses it this 
way: ‘We take an inventory of our 
physical and financial resources each 
year. Isn’t it just good business to 
inventory the attitudes of our per- 
sonnel who, after all, are the most 
important asset we have?” 

Most commonly used measure of 
morale is some variation of the atti- 
tude study. 

Many firms are using this method 
to check the effectiveness of their 
employe relations programs and to 
determine to what extent workers 
accept and work in accordance with 
the company’s policies and objec- 
tives. 

One such test is the “Employe 
Inventory” sold by Science Research 
Associates, Inc., of Chicago, at a cost 
determined by the number of em- 
ployes surveyed. 

Developed by the Employe Atti- 
tude Research Group of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the SRA Inven- 
tory has been used by more than 
1,000 companies. By means of a 78- 
item questionnaire it measures how 
employes feel about their jobs, their 
pay and their company. Combined 
in it are techniques of psychological 
test construction and those of public 
opinion polling. 

Here’s a problem typical of those 
the Inventory has uncovered: A firm 
found that employes in one depart- 
ment felt that “working conditions” 





were bad. Investigation developed 
that, on pay aay, workers in this de- 
partment had to stand at the tail of 
the line waiting to be paid. 

Frequently this meant that they 
waited out of doors in bad weather. 
The method of payment was im- 
proved and morale rose. 

In both the SRA and Minnesota 
morale tests, the answers and com- 
ments of employes are unsigned. 
This is done to insure frankness and 
to assure workers that they will not 
be identified by management. 

It is not necessary, according to 
the Minnesota researchers, that all 
employes participate in the poll, 
especially in large concerns. Sub- 
stantially the same results can be 
obtained by sampling. This prac- 
tice, in fact, is recommended to cut 
original costs and to make it pos- 
sible for the firm to conduct follow- 
up audits at periodic intervals with- 
out great additional expense. 

Cost of the surveys is almost 
directly proportional to the num- 
ber of workers involved and the 
number of cross analyses that a com- 
pany wants. Generally speaking, the 
more breakdowns a firm gets, the 
more useful the end results will be. 

Some important values of morale 
testing are these: 


1. Highlights problems. If con- 
ducted at planned intervals, and in- 
dexed for purposes of comparison, 
an attitude test can indicate signifi- 
cant shifts in employe reactions. 
When management knows where 
morale is sagging it can take correc- 
tive steps and ward off more serious 
trouble. 


2. Yields productive ideas. This is 
particularly true of so-called ‘“‘open- 
end” opinion surveys, in which the 
employe is invited to write in sug- 
gestions for improving the work en- 
vironment, procedures or product. 


3. Aids in organizing work teams. 
Here data on attitudes toward co- 
workers comes into play. It’s im- 
portant to know in advance, for 
example, whether young people are 
going to like to work with older peo- 
ple on a particular assignment, or 
whether men and women can work 
together harmoniously. 


4. Permits employes to blow off 
steam. Some firms say this value 
alone has been great enough to jus- 
tify the expense. 


It’s dangerous to try to guess what 
workers are thinking, and what their 
true level of morale is, warns Dr. 
Heneman. He and other researchers 
believe that the top executive, be- 
cause of his relative isolation, often 
is the worst possible judge of worker 
attitudes toward conditions in the 
plant or office. The president of a 
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small manufacturing concern gloated 
about how he had raised morale of 
his workers by installing a new ven- 
tilating system in his plant. An atti- 
tude test of his employes showed that 
the new ventilating system was suck- 
ing in foul air from a nearby dump. 
Result: Morale was at an all-time 
low. 

Nevertheless, there are cases— 
particularly those involving smaller 
firms in which relationships are 
closer because of a smaller number 
of workers—where management has 
had a fairly accurate idea in advance 
of what an attitude survey would 
show. In these cases the results are 
valued for the job improvement sug- 
gestions which they draw from 
workers. 

If an attitudes survey is to be truly 
useful to all parties concerned, cer- 
tain preconditions should be met. 

Management must understand 
that the results of the survey are not 
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to be used as a weapon against the 
employes. Some firms have made 
surveys for the sole purpose of pin- 
pointing individuals whom they 
suspect to be troublemakers. This 
can backfire. Once the workers learn 
that the motive is something besides 
a sincere desire to gather informa- 
tion with which to improve emplcye 
relations, they lose confidence in 
management. 

Furthermore, it should be made 
clear to employes that all answers 
will be regarded as confidential. 

Another important early step, ac- 
cording to Dr. Heneman, is to in- 
form the union, in instances where 
unions are involved, that a survey 
is to be made. 

“Tf you don’t do this,” he explains, 
“the word may get out from the 
union to the employes to give bum 
answers—and then the data in your 
morale study has to be discounted.” 

The next step is the testing. This, 
in cases where the Minnesota Triple 
Audit is used, is handled by a resi- 
dent staff member from the Indus- 
trial Relations Center or a visiting 
staff member from another univer- 
sity. Working with the company, 
the researchers find an appropriate 
place for the testing, explain the test 
to the employes who are to take it 
(stressing Minnesota’s interest in 
basic research in the morale field) , 
and then conduct the survey, plac- 
ing the results in ballot-type boxes 
which are sent back to the univer- 
sity for analysis and tabulation. 

The mailing of the ballot box is 
important. In some cases workers 
have followed the person responsible 
for mailing the box to the post office. 
They suspected that management 
would try to open the box and 
analyze handwriting in an effort to 
single out individual workers. 

After the test is held, the Indus- 
trial Relations Center sends a simple 
report of the results to employes, 
merely giving results without inter- 
pretation. 

“We make a more complex report 
for the firm,” Dr. Heneman points 
out. ‘This involves what we call a 
clinical session, at which staff mem- 
bers look at the facts and figures and 
then interpret what the findings 
show. 

“Then we attempt to make recom- 
mendations. In many cases we can 
only tell the firm what is wrong or 
pinpoint areas of trouble. Our sur- 
vey may not be complete enough so 
that they can trace them down.” 

In some cases the center’s staff 
representatives are asked: to meet 
with the company’s board, execu- 


tive officers or other members of 
management, to discuss the findings 
and proposed steps for correction. 

“Companies which use the Triple 
Audit have an obligation to tell their 
employes what the results showed,” 
continues Dr. Heneman. “They 
have an obligation to try to make 
changes insofar as practical from 
results of the survey.” With these 
factors in mind, firms often utilize 
the feedback principle. The top 
management group explains the re- 
sults of the survey to middle man- 
agement, which passes the word to 
supervisors, who explain it to the 
rank and file employes. These dis- 
cussions not only interpret what the 
survey found, but also provide for 
reverse feedback, so that suggestions 
can flow up from lower groups. 


Morale factors 
can be identified 


Science Research Associates says 
that its experience does not indicate 
that morale problems fall into any 
definite pattern. There are wide 
variations between firms. 

However, research by the Minne- 
sota Industrial Relation Center 
shows that rank and file employes 
generally rank the following factors 
as morale problems in this order: 
1, communications, 2, general mo- 
raie, 3, hours and pay, 4, supervi- 
sion, 5, working conditions, 6, type 
of work, and 7, attitudes toward co- 
workers. 

Supervisors list them in this or- 
der: 1, communications, 2, general 
morale, 3, supervision, 4, hours and 
pay, 5, working conditions, 6, atti- 
tudes toward coworkers, and 7, type 
of work. 

Although both the supervisors and 
workers rank communications as the 
biggest morale problem, the Indus- 
trial Relations Center’s research 
team is not ready to say that a 
simple increase in the amount of in- 
formation communicated to em- 
ployes is the answer. In fact, IRC’s 
research to date fails to show any 
connection between the amount of 
information which employes possess 
and their morale. 


Morale test results 
should be followed up 


What happens in a company as 
the result of a morale survey? 

The answer is—many things. If 
supervision shows up as one of the 
low areas, the firm may start super- 
visory training programs. If com- 
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munications shows up as a factor 
undermining morale, the company 
may launch new programs for im- 
proving communications. 

The Green Giant Company of Le 
Sueur, Minn., a large vegetable can- 
ning operation, affords a good case 
study of what happened as the result 
of Triple Audit. 

“Green Giant uses Triple Audit, 
including the attitude surveys, as 
a major yardstick for evaluating 
their industrial relations program,” 
says Dr. Heneman. “They use it also 
to determine how well changes made 
on their program are operating. 

For example, Green Giant found 
through a Triple Audit that there 
was much dissatisfaction among its 
employes over “long hours.” 

“By careful planning,” Dr. Hene- 
man recalls, “the company was able 
to shorten working hours without re- 
ducing the workers’ take-home pay. 
This led to an increase in produc- 
tivity.” 

Follow-up surveys showed that the 
changes had improved morale. 

“In another instance Green Giant 
found that supervisors in one divi- 
sion were not too well regarded by 
employes and some members of 
management. They changed the 
supervisors and morale shot up.” 

I. D. Schlaefer, personnel as- 
sistant at Green Giant, says of the 
Triple Audit: ‘The survey serves 
as a control mechanism to evaluate 
the adequacy of our personnel poli- 
cies and practices and at the same 
time gives us information to back up 
our suspicions of sore spots in vari- 
ous locations. 

“The survey covers all our em- 
ployes in a given area, the only 
breakdown being between super- 
visors and nonsupervisors. Since all 
answers are anonymous, responses 
are frank and direct and offer a 
truthful picture of the situation. 

“Since we started our surveys on 
a staggered basis, we will be giving 
the Triple Audit in various locations 
at different times and therefore keep 
in constant touch with our employes’ 
reactions to our policies.” 

In another instance the Industrial 
Relations Center worked with a 
trucking firm with about 400 em- 
ployes. The survey showed terrific 
dissatisfaction with supervision. As 
a result of that finding—and low 
findings also for communications 
and working conditions—the com- 
pany began a series of improvement 
programs. The supervisors wrote 
policy manuals and did a lot of su- 
pervisory training. 

“The company swears by the re- 































sults,” says Dr. Heneman. “They 
even tell us that productivity is up.” 

In a survey for a large department 
store, the Minnesota researchers 
found that cleanliness of working 
space was a much greater problem 
than management thought it to be. 
This was especially true in the case 
of several buyers and supervisors 
whose offices were in untidy, isolated 
parts of the store. 

Another problem the management 
faced was introduction of partial 
self-service. _ 

According to Dr. Heneman, the 
attitude survey helped the manage- 
ment win the confidence of the em- 
ployes to use of self-service even 
though it meant laying off 300 
people. As a result the firm now 
does a greater volume with 800 
employes than it did with 1,000. 

“The results in connection with 
the self-service innovation,” says 
Dr. Heneman, “prove that a morale 
study can be useful in helping ac- 
complish new things, to prepare a 
climate for their acceptance as well 
as to diagnose existing problems.” 

Dr. Heneman says that, although 
any firm can have morale problems, 
the Minnesota research indicates 
that these problems are most likely 
to show up in companies with be- 
tween 100 and 500 employes. 

He believes they arise because a 
little business got big and the busi- 
nessman who started it found, after 
he got up to 100 people or there- 
abouts, that it was increasingly diffi- 
cult to keep his finger on the pulse. 

One reason why the larger firms’ 
employes show up with higher 
morale scores than the employes of 
smaller firms may be that most large 
firms have personnel departments 








and other specialized groups to dea! 
with employes; that they are able to 
give training programs in human 
relations. 

Dr. Heneman cautions that morale 
building should not be undertaken 
just for its own sake—it must be 
related to the total employe rela- 
tions program. Thus, a firm might 
grant three-hour coffee breaks and 
make a lot of secretarial and clerical 
workers happy—but what would 
that do to productivity? 

‘‘A company should try to reach a 
leyel of morale which will enable it 
to carry out its chief personnel ob- 
jectives, whether they be cutting 
turnover, decreasing absenteeism or 
increasing productivity.” 

On the subject of productivity and 
its relationship to morale—the Min- 
nesota view is that, although there 
is some evidence of a relationship 
between what workers think and feel 
and their productivity, it is not 
always clear cut and needs much 
more research. The problem of de- 
termining the relationship has been 
complicated by the fact many firms 
do not keep productivity records. 

While morale measurement and 
testing is gaining in popularity in 
U.S. industry, there are still some 
hard pockets of resistance—business- 
men who consider it all so much 
hokum or, aS one executive ex- 
pressed it to Dr. Heneman, “I don’t 
want this thing because it will give 
my workers ideas.” Other executives 
resent the inference that they can’t 
size up their people. Others fear 
change—and the changes they’!] have 
to make because of survey results. 

Why, then, is attitude testing 
catching on so? 

Dr. Donald G. Paterson, professor 


of psychology at the University of 
Minnesota and a member of the staf 
of the Industrial Relations Cente, 
says intensive management interest 
in morale measurement is really g 
post World War II phenomenon 
spurred by wartime morale work i. 
the armed services and nurtured by 
earlier research by such firms as 
Western Electric and such individ. 
uals as fhe late J. Davis Houser 
and Charles C. Stech, who pioneered 
in the 1920’s with the sampling of 
opinions of employes and customers. 

The importance of periodic morale 
check-ups cannot be overempha- 
sized, according to Dr. Heneman,. 
It’s just as important, he says, as a 
periodic health examination. “After 
all, one physical examination isn’t 
enough to state your health for a 
lifetime.” 

Is it necessary, in the final analy- 
sis, that management concern itself 
about morale? Dr. Heneman says 
it is. He feels it’s important to check 
the morale of all workers. 

“The audit of employe attitudes 
is, we feel, a valuable management 
tool,’ Dr. Heneman says. “Unless 
the work team shares a common set 
of objectives, goals, opinions, beliefs 
and feelings, it will be hard for its 
members to work as a consistent and 
effective unit. Ignorance on the part 
of the leaders as to what the members 
of the work team think and feel, can 
seriously impair efforts to lead that 
work team effectively.” END 


REPRINTS of “You Can Measure 
Morale” may be obtained for 10 
cents a copy or $7.50 per 100 post- 
paid, from Nation’s Business, 1615 
H Street N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Please enclose remittance with order 


Copyright, 1957, reprinted from the April 1957 issue of NATION’S BUSINESS 


(Courtesy, NATION’S BUSINESS, published by Chamber of Commerce of United States.) 
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EXHIBIT 2 


S PART of its general promo- 

tional activities, the Federal 
Safety Council has suggested that 
ach field council set up an office 
hazard exhibit. Details of such 
an exhibit are described in the 
following paragraphs. 

Safety in offices, it has been 
fund, is difficult to promote. It 
represents an area in which em- 
ployee interest is seldom high. An 
fice hazard exhibit affords an 
opportunity to stimulate the in- 
trest of the office employee in 
common hazards and at the same 
time provides helpful information 
fr the correction of these haz- 
ards. 


Where? The type of exhibit 
discussed here is particularly 
suited to display in building lob- 
bies, cafeterias, and other loca- 
tions where the maximum num- 
ber of employees can be reached, 
and perhaps the general public 
also. 

The exhibit may be staged in a 
public building housing a number 
of agencies, or it may be located 
in one department, depending on 
circumstances. Since publicity 
through newspapers and other 
media is desirable, location is a 
point of major importance. 


Why? Development of an ex- 
hibit may pose many problems 
where funds and facilities are 
limited. To simplify the effort re- 
quired for a successful project, 
the following information outlines 
some techniques that have proved 
effective. 


Space Required. The size of 
floor space needed for the aver- 
age exhibit should be comparable 
with the dimensions of an average 
federal office. For display pur- 
poses, the size may be increased 
slightly in order to allow for a 
maximum number of hazards to 
be shown but generally speaking, 





SAFETY 


Find the Office Hazards 


Exhibit designed by Federal Safety Council shows 








many common hazards often overlooked in offices 





WHAT’S WRONG here? In your own office you probably won’t find all the haz- 
ards shown in this exhibit. (We hope not!) But they’re all things to watch for. 
See diagram on facing page for key to the exhibit. 


an area of about 15 by 20 ft. will 
be adequate. The accompanying 
floor plan of suggested arrange- 
ments is based upon a space of 
this size. 


Equipment and Supplies. A 
list of furniture and other sug- 
gested items required for an av- 
erage exhibit includes: 


1 executive type desk and chair 
1 secretarial desk and chair 
3 3-drawer file cabinets 

1 small table 

1 worn or torn rug 

1 extra straight back chair 
2 wastebaskets 

1 typewriter 

1 adding machine 

1 pencil sharpener 

2 desk lamps 

4 letter trays 

1 glass top for desk 

1 male mannequin 

1 female mannequin 


These items appropriately 
placed will provide your basic 
exhibit. From this point on, 


— 


through imagination and ingenu- 
ity, you may add other articles 
particularly pertinent to local 
conditions. 

For instance, an assortment of 
razor blades, sharp pencils, scis- 
sors, frayed lamp cords, soft drink 
bottles, paper clips, pins, thumb 
tacks and others should be used 
as props for common office haz- 
ard situations. 


Establish Hazards List. As a 
part of over-all planning, you will 
need to determine at the outset, 
in connection with the equipment 
available, how many common 
office hazards you wish to display. 
Experience has shown that about 
30 common hazards may be por- 
trayed in an exhibit without mak- 
ing the situations too involved. 
These may be determined from 
the actual experience of partici- 
pating agencies or be based on 
general experience and published 
information. 

Three office hazard exhibits re- 


(Courtesy, NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS, May 1957) 
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cently set up in the Washington 
area included the following spe- 
cific hazards: 


Crowded or hazardous arrange- 
ment. 


Torn rug. 
Cracked glass on desk top. 


chair. 


. Executive desk leaf hooked on 


phone cord. 


. Open bottom drawer on execu- 


tive desk. 


Overloaded top drawer file cab- 
inet. 


Bottom drawer left open on 
other file cabinet. 


Material piled on top of file 
cabinet. 


Handle missing on file drawer. 


Lamp cord extended across 
floor. 

Caster removed on secretarial 
chair. 

Faulty lamp cord on secretarial 
desk lamp. 


Pencils in glass with points out- 
ward. 


Scissors on desk with point to- 
ward user. 


Spike file on desk. 
Razor blades in desk drawer. 
Thumb tacks in desk drawer. 


Soft drink bottles on floor or 
table. 


Pencil sharpener sticking into 
passageway. 


Cigarette on desk over full 
wastebasket. 


Typewriter carriage extended 
out into passageway. 


Adding machine cord—tripping 
hazard. 


Adding machine leg off of table. 


Miscellaneous material piled 
high on table. 


Paper clips on bare floor. 
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. Open door on bookcase. 
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KEY TO OFFICE HAZARD EXHIBIT 


Soft drink bottles on table. 
Pencil sharpener. 
Adding machine. 


. Pile of papers or other materials. 


Box or other pertinent item. 


. Sign telling who set up the exhibit. 


Typewriter carriage extended. 

Box or other pertinent item. 
Secretary chair. Caster out on floor. 
Broken glass top on secretary desk. 
Miscellaneous items on desk—in 
disorder. 

Telephone cord in tripping area. 
Wastebasket in walking area. 

Tear in rug or paper clips on floor. 
Adding machine cord tripping haz- 
ard. 

Chair in walking area. 

Boxes and other items piled on top 
of bookcase. 


- 60 - 


19. 


Wastebasket with cigarette or cigar 
on edge of desk over it. 


. Executive chair with broken spring. 
. Telephone on edge of desk. 

. Desk drawer open. 

. Worn mat. 

. Glass full of pencils points up. 


25. Box or other pertinent item. 


. Lamp cord tripping hazard. 
. File drawers open, top, bottom, 


middle. Three-drawer files. 
Cartons and other items piled on 
top of files. 

Easel card on hazards. 


. Other hazards as pertinent to loca- 


tion. 


. Flashing red lights on 10 major haz- 


ards. 3x5 cards with large question 
mark on them at other hazard 
points. 
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EXHIBIT 3 EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


KAISER WIVES PROGRAM 


Newly hired and newly arrived engineers were becoming restless, dissatisfied, 

and even considering possible termination -- largely because of housing problems, 
loneliness experienced by their wives in the new community, and similar reasons. 
The key to the problem was the general feeling on the part of the wives that 
adjustment in the new community was not easy. The Personnel Department 


' decided to attempt some kind of orientation for the wives in order to relieve 


this problem and help them to adjust better and earlier to the new environment. 


' Information on housing, becoming familiar with the community and the points 


of interest, setting the stage for making friends -- these were the key points, 
as disclosed by Miss Nadine Adams of the Personnel Department. 


There waS made available to the newly arrived engineers and their wives 

a directory of housing facilities, the range of rentals, and other information -- 
hotels, motels, boarding units, and other facilities. There followed a project 
in which the wives of all engineers hired within the past six months were 
invited to a group tour of the East Bay Area -- and other tours. They were 
reached by telephone and by letter. Following the first tour, which was. 
appraised as a successful event and the enthusiasm which sprang from it, a 
plan was developed for a committee of women to continue along this line. 

A geographic listing of the areas in which the newly arrived families were 
located was prepared, and the committee woman particularly familiar with that 
area because of her long period of residence there was assigned that area. 
Each committee woman agreed to call on the women in her assigned geographic 
area and inform them of the future tours and other plans. 


The committee also drafted a letter of welcome to be sent to the newly arrived 
engineer and his wife. Questionnaires were developed to be sent to the wives 
and determine their interests in certain activities and procure their suggestions 
for better adjustment in the community -- and, of course, more satisfied 
husbands on the job because of better adjustment in the new community. 


Each week now the Personnel Department lists the home address and telephone 
of the newly hired married engineers, and a letter of welcome is seni to the 
wife and informing her of the fact that a Kaiser Engineering Welcome Hostess 
will call on her shortly. The Hostesses visit with the wives, inform them 

of the tours and how reservations may be made and of other plans to help their 
adjustment in the community in housing, making friends, learning more about 
the places of interest, and something about the Kaiser Engineering organization 
and its workers. 


Friendships have developed from the tours and other events. Couples have 
met other couples for dinner and bridge following such meetings of the wives 

on the tours. While the problems of the newly arrived engineer and his 

wife and family are not all solved, the Kaiser Wives Program has accomplished 
much to improve the morale of the wives and their husbands as employees and 
in making a better adjustment to the new community. The program described 


b briefly here was launched by the Personnel Department, Kaiser Engineers, 
7 Kaiser Building, Oakland 12, California, in the summer of 1956 and is continued. 
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SOME HIGHLIGHTS OF THE NINTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Victor Riesel's dramatic and excellent account of labor unions, their practices, 
and what about the future -- as seen by one of the nation's foremost and 
courageous journalist, 


Dwayne Orton's masterful presentation on ''Tomorrow's Managers" -- and the 
message that tomorrow's managers will not get by on the skills of yesterday, 


and the competencies and intellectual stature he will need for the coming 
era in management, 


Dale Yoder's perceptive address on ''Changes in the Personnel Manager's Job! 
-- and the wealth of research evidence and observations to support the 
tre: ls and changes in the job of the personnel manager: "the signs of a 
great professional awakening, ''as Dr, Yoder describes it. 


The Panel Discussion on "White Collar Unionization"' and the productive session 


on the role of the personnel manager in meeting the problem in the best 
interests of his company or organization, 


ASPA's report of growth within the past year -- membership doubled, the 
number of local chapters doubled, the launching of ''The Personnel Admin- 


istrator'' as the new journal of the Society, and other major developments. 


The Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Conference, when published, will make 
an important contribution to the literature of personnel management. 














1957 ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. .... 


Convening while this issue is in progress,..to be reported in a subsequent 
issue ... features the following sessions in the program: 


"Social Change and the Personnel Function" 
"Trends in Labor-Management Relations"! 
"New Trends in Education and Business Relations" 
“Releasing Capacity to Create" 
'The Will to Work - Research Findings on Employee Motivation" 
"New Thoughts on the Older Worker" 
"Management Implications of Fringe Benefits" 
"Improving Today's Managers" 


-- and other sessions, with significant speakers and panels. 














